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CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 








THE NEW CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


Hiruerro our wealthy and fast-growing metropolis has been able 
to boast of but little architectural excellence, as compared with 
cities of equal magnitude in the old world, and with many of less 
wealth, population and size among her American sisters. To con- 
fess the truth, (be not displeased, fellow-citizens, at our frankness,) 
the style of our buildings, public and private, has never, until lately, 
been remarkable either for taste or splendour, although, on the score 
of variety, there has been so far but very small room for complaint 
or censure. One would suppose that our builders had some uncon- 
querable aversion to uniformity, either of material or construction, 
and that their highest conception of beauty insisted upon nothing 
with more pertinacity than the incongruous. Until within the last 
eight or ten years, a row of buildings, similar in appearance, was a 
thing to be sought for, but not readily found in New-York ; brick, 
stucco, free-stone, granite, and marble, and all conceivable shades 
of colour, except blue and purple, have been jumbled together with 
very little regard to harmony of effect ; and whenever good taste, 
or convenience, or lack of ambition, has been happy enough to pre- 
vent any glaring offence to the eyes of the public in either material 
or colour, it has been sure to be given in some difference of dimen- 
sions, great enough to destroy all approach to symmetry, yet of so 
little amount as almost to prove that the object was not any gain of 
room or accommodation. As to Broadway, we will make no men- 
tion of that, for we doubt much if there is another street in the 
world which presents such a confused assemblage of high, low, 
broad, narrow, white, gray, red, brown, yellow, simple and florid. 
But take any street in the city, the houses in which have been standing 
more than ten years, and it will give a whimsical illustration and proof 
of the strange taste to which we refer. We have counted a dozen 
three-story houses, “all in a row,” of which no two had pre- 
cisely the same height, although the difference was but a few feet, 
and in some cases not more than eight or ten inches ; just enough 
to break the continuous line that might have been formed by the 
eaves, but certainly not sufficient to give any advantage for which 
it was worth the breaking. It really seems as if every man that was 
minded to build him a house, not content with having the right to 
build as he pleased, was determined to let all the world know that 
he had it, and scorned to be governed by other men’s notions of 
beauty or fair proportion. 

Then for our public buildings, we never have had much to show. 
The City-hall is a large and convenient edifice, and cost a great deal 
of money ; but the front is deformed with a mass of ginger-bread work ; 
the height is too small for the breadth, the belfry or steeple is al- 
together too small, and the red free-stone behind is a horror. Few 
of our churches are grand and imposing, and several of the neat- 
est among them are ruined with stucco. The Exchange has a good 
front, and the interior is arranged with judgment, in reference to 
the purposes of its construction; but there is no beauty about it, 
except in the front, and that wants extent. The opera-house is 
neat and in good taste, but externally it is nothing more than a 
large brick house ; and the new French Episcopal Church that ad- 
joins it, presents only a front anda side, the latter of which makes 
no pretensions whatever. The front is grand and in good taste, 
and we shall give a view of it in the Mirror one of these days. 
In short, we can recollect at this moment but two public buildings 
in the renowned city of Manhattan, with which there is no fault to 
be found, and which boldly defy the acumen of the architectural 
critic ; these are the old Jail and the Park theatre ; both regularly 
quoted by every foreign traveller, as the purest specimens of Ame- 
can taste and skill in the disposition of stone and mortar. But, as 
we have already intimated, there is a perceptible improvement com- 
menced, and in progress among us, in architecture. The private 
houses, lately erected, particularly in the new parts of the city, are 
for the most part, spacious and elegant; as, for example, those in 
and about St. Mark’s Place, and the Lafayette buildings. Astor's 
hotel, too, will be a great ornament to Broadway ; and the engra- 
ving which appears in this article, represents an edifice, which, when 

pleted, wil! undoubtedly rank as the first and most beautiful of 
our public buildings, if not the first and most beautiful in the whole 
union. It is the cusroM-HouSsE OF NEW-yorK. The engraving af- 
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feet wide, and paved for foot-passengers, being intended on the east, 
next to the Branch Bank of the United States. 

| The form of the new structure will be similar to the ancient 
| Greek temple, a form best adapted to the ground, and will present 








return columns at each end on the flank, and nine pilasters attached 
to the wall, and projecting boldly from its surface ; all elevated 
seventeen steps above the pavement of Wall-street, by which spa- 
cious apartments will be gained in the basement, well calculated 
for the accommodation of the post-office, although it is not known 
that such an appropriation is contemplated. 

Passing a small vestibule, we shall enter the great hall for busi- 
ness, which is in the form of a Greek cross, shortened in the 
transept part, with a dome over the intersection. This room, ac- 
cording to the specification, is to be one hundred and fifteen feet 
long and seventy-seven feet wide, measuring from the extremities, 
leaving space for six rooms on a floor, and three stairways in the 
corners, besides vaults for papers; the two largest rooms to be 


made on the second floor and basement plan as that s‘ated in regard 
to the principal floor, and the whole is to be vaulted with brick and 
faced with marble to the very roof, with doors and window-sashes 
of iron, bronzed, with counters of metal or stone, and no wood or 
inflammable material will enter into the construction. The super- 
intendence is in the care of Mr. Samuel Thomson. 

The cost of this vast and beautiful edifice will probably not be 
much less than five hundred thousand dollars, and the time con- 
sumed in its erection is expected to be nearly four years. Tis site 
which it will occupy has its remembrances, for on it once stood the 
old City-hall,* where the inaugural oath was administered to the 
first president of the United States. What changes have fifty years 
wrought! Of the thausands who witnessed that ceremony, how 
few still linger upon the earth, to tell of the times and the things 
that were! The uead uper. which a crown might have glittered, but 
which was then uncovered in reverence of the Almighty Power, in 
whose awiul name Washington vowed the faithful performance of 
that high duty to which h» was called by the voice of a grateful 
people, has long been low in the tomb ; the band of sages and war- 
riors, with whom he hav’ toiled and suffered, and finally triu.uphed, has 
followed him to the last resting-place of the grave ; cven the very build- 
ing within whose walls the solemn rite was performed, has passed 





away from the world of reslities, and exists only in the Mirror and the 
recollections of a few old men, whose career is fast hastening to its 
close. The spot upo.. which the conclud »g scene of the great revolu- 
tionary drama was acted, w''l become the centre of that vast com- 
merce which pours into the lap of New-York the products and 
fabrics of every clime under the sun; thoughtful merchants and 
hasty clerks and hardy mariners will gather together, day after day, 
thronging the very syace in which sta:esmen once assembled in con- 





fords a better idea of the structure than could be gained from any 
description, and we shal) therefore confine ourselves to a brief state- 
ment of the dimensions, and internal arrangement. 

This edifice, it is said, will surpass every other in the Union, for 
permanence in the materials and execution, as well as for its classi- 
cal beauty. The building will be one hundred and eighty feet long 
and ninety feet wide, and will occupy the entire end of the plot of 
ground on the cast side of Nassau-street, between Wall and Pine 


clave. Thus it is with the world and the lives and fortunes of men ; 
every year brings its changes; and it is not uapossible that in the 
course of centuries this populous city may become, in its turn, a 
scene of ruin and desolation, like Thebes or Palmyra of old, and 
strangers from distant lands come to gaze on the broken remains of 
its former magnificence. 

* A beautiful view of this venerable edifice was painted by Weir and 
engraved by Smillie sometime since. It was published in the Mirror on 








streets. It will be completely insulated, a passage ten or twelve 
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| two fronts, the principal one on Wall-street and the other on Pine- | 
street, each composed of eight Grecian doric columns, with three | 


twenty-one by twenty-four feet each. The same division is to be | 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 








Ht LITHOGRAPHS, BY AN AMATEUR. 
H 


THE BROKEN HEART, OR NEW WORDS TO AN OLD TUNE. 


««——- Nec fato, merita nec morte peribat, 

Sed misera ante diem.” 

“ Seduxit miles virginem, receptus in hybernis, 

Precipitem que laqueo se transtulit avernis, 

Impransus ille restitit, sed acrius potabat : 

Et conscius facinoris, per vina clamitabat, 

Miseram Bailiam! infortunatam Bailiam, 

Proditam, traditam, miserrimamque Bailiam.” 
Tue unlearned reader may not recognize in the above extract, 
i the first verse of that affecting old ballad which commemorates the 
|| doleful fate of the “unfortunate Miss Bailey.” Some child of science, 
| moved either with pity at the untimely end of one who “ loved not 
wisely, but too well,” or with admiration of its intrinsic beauty and 
|| merit, has done the piece into as ggod and classical Latin as one 
can well meet with in these superficial and degenerate days. I have 
|| selected it for the motto of this sketch, after the manner of modern 
|| romancers, because it presents a type of the fate of one, whose 
misfortunes I wish to hold up as a solemn warning to those of my 
countrywomen, whose hearts are inclined too readily to yield to the 
|| seductive graces of a pair of epaulets and a laced coat. 
|| The fact of the natural predilection of the female sex for military 
|| display, and of the great power possessed by a gallant soldier over 
|| their hearts, cannot and will not be denied. It has been manifest 
in every age and in every country—from the days of chivalry, and 
from the plains of Palestine, to the militia-training days in the state 
of New-York. No rank er class in life is free from it, and at no 
age are the sex beyond its influence. I have seen the dim eye of 
the good old dame light up with pride, as she observed the military 
|| air and firm step of her son John, the corporal; while higher up in 
|| life, I have marked the agitated manner and flushing cheek of the 
|| maiden, whose gaze rested alone upon her lover, as his company 
“all passed by.” A veteran belle, whose confidence I once had 
|| the honour to possess, told me that the first picture of a lover that 
'| ever occupied her imagination, was of one who should come to her 
|| dressed in a red-laced coat, and riding in a yellow gig, drawn by a 
|| white hurse. She said that the thought of being seen sitting by his 
i side, dressed all in white, and riding off with him, would at any 
|| time have been enough to fix her heart, and induce her to fly with 
|| one who possessed such attractions. 

It has been a matter of unfeigned surprise to me, that amid the 
many objections raised against our “ militia system,” the demoral- 
|| izing and dangerous tendency to the female heart, of the “pomp 
‘| and circumstance” of our militia officers, has not been noticed. It 
| appears to me, that if some able and candid writer would take this 
| view of the subject, and present it forcibly to the minds of the pro- 
per authorities, a due regard to the safety and welfare of the fairer 
} and better part of creation, would induce them to make some 
|| alteration in, if not totally to abolish the present system. Neces- 
|| sity enables us to bear with many ills, and we very properly tolerate 
| the lesser evil, rather than t greater. We are com- 
pelled, by necessity, to permit the exposure of our wives and daugh- 
ters to the gold-lace attractions of the regular army, and we must 
| submit to it without repining, because the existence of the army is 
| necessary to our national safety. We would even in time of inva- 
sion, consent with alacrity to the clothing of our neighbours’ boys 
in the dread habiliments of war. he danger to our daughters’ 
hearts, should then be merged in the dangers to which their per- 
| sons may be exposed. But it is a little too much, that in “ these 

piping times of peace,” every vagabond in the country should be 
| able to jeopard the happiness of a portion of our families, for four 
|| days in the year, to say nothing of the fourth of July, Washington's 
birthday, and other occasions for military show. O! how would 
| the yreat ‘ather of his country feel, could he look down upon a birth- 
' night ball, and see t’ e antics that aze played at the celebration of 
his nativity. ‘“ Better,” he would exclaim, while beholding such a 
scene, “better that I had never been vorn ; (come out of that corner, 
Corporal Willia us, and let that girl alone ;) better, oh, far better, 
that my beloved coun ‘ry had—( Liss, don’t mind what Captain John- 
son is *aying to you, he’s a gay dece:ver)—=still groaned under the 
British yoke, than that, while c. 2ring empty honours to my memory, 
my countrymen—(a’nt you ashamed of yourself, Major Wilkins, to 
be a flirting with a married woman !)—should thus destroy the peace 
of mind of so many fair daughters of America.” 

Let not the reader suppose that these remarks are prompted by 
a spit ' of envy or any feeling of jealousy, of the superior advan- 
tages ._ those who constitute the “bulwark of our na- 
tional defence.” No; I at least, may be presumed to speak with 
impaa ality, for I can speak from experience. I myself am a vete- 
ran in the . silitia; I he)’ a commission for seven years ; and it is 
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the nineteenth of November, 1831. 








because I have ben an eye witness to the melancholy effects of 
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military display, and because I can recollect how irresistible 1 was 
in the eyes of the fair, when I was fully accoutred in the trappings | 
of war, that I now feel called upon to “cry aloud and spare not.” | 
Sad was the havoc I made in the hearts of dairy-maids and upper- | 
servants ; and sadder still the consequences to the boarding-school | 
girls, who were so unfortunate as to encounter me in my hour of | 
power and pride. The recollection of the unavailing fluttering of 

their young hearts, lies heavy on my soul, and I consider these re- | 
marks, something in the light of an expiation for my manifold sins | 
while in the military line. If the incident I am about to relate, | 
shall have the effect of rescuing the heart of even one fair daughter | 
of America, from the toils in which it may have been involved, by | 
an over fondness for military glory, I shall comfort myself with the | 
hope that my own transgressions have been forgiven. 





Nancy Davis was my grandmother's “help.” She was, what my | 
grandmother used to call her, “a good girl,” and, as I always thought | 
her, a pretty girl; that is—she was active and industrious in her | 
household duties, kind and attentive to my grandmother, could find | 
her snuff-box in a moment, when mislaid, and had a very quiet, cle- 
ver way of letting he: know that the spectacles she was in search | 
of, were on her cap, without exclaiming about my grandmother's 
wonderful forgetfulness ; for all which, my grandmother liked her. 
In addition to these good qualities, she possessed a neat, plump | 
figure, a very pretty foot and ankle, a well-formed face, and a pair of 
bright, laughing eyes—for all which perfections, I certainly was not 
inclined to dislike her. Neither was John Colten, our “ hired man,” 
displeased with them. On the contrary. I had not spent three days | 
of my school vacation, at my grandmother’s, before I discovered 
that good, discreet, steady John, had imbibed a positive fondness 
for her. It was with indescribable glee that I made this discovery ; 
and a busier, happier boy than I was for the ensuing six weeks, could 
not have been found. I took the management of John’s affair into 
my own hands, made love speeches to Nancy for him, and manv- - 
factured and delivered messages to her, so extravagant and flighty | 
in their character, that she began to think his senses had forsaken 
him. I managed to keep them both continually on the rack, got | 
them into a th d unpleasant scrapes and quarrels, and kept 
them in such a continual state of excitement, that John began to lose I 
flesh, and Nancy her good temper. So weary they became of my ac- || 
tive spirit and prying curiosity, that I am inclined to think they || 
nightly returned thanks that another day of my vacation had expired. || 

Of all the candidates for the favour of the fair Nancy, there was } 
but one who appeared at all likely to rival John, and he was Job | 
Furman, the young shoemaker. Ambitious and industrious, he had | 
accumulated a small property, and was daily increasing its amount. | 
When I add, that he was strong and well-set in person, and lively 
and agreeeable in conversation, it will not be thought surprising, 
that he was considered by girls of the degree of Nancy Davis, | 
‘quite a catch.” But notwithstanding his many attractions, I had | 
the satisfaction of discovering, before I returned to school, that in | 
spite of my ill-judged interference, the sterling qualities of honest | 
John Colten had triumphed, and the pretty Nancy had promised at || 
the end of six months to make him her lord and master. | 

















Sad was the change which, on my return about a year after- i 
wards, I found had taken place in the condition of Nancy Davis. i 
When I left home she was a brisk, lively, happy girl—the betrothed || 
of a worthy and honest man, pleased with the prospect that the i 
future held out to her, and contented with the present. When I } 
saw her again all had changed. The rose had disappeared from her | 
eheek, sorrow had chased away her smile, the light step had become | 
Janguid and slow, and the full, round, plump figure I once admired, || 
had given place to a thin, frail, tottering frame, which seemed sinking | 
under the weight of years. What could have caused this ruin? Alas! | 

“ For his bride a soldier sought her, 
And a winning tongue had he— 
* *e* © & & & 8 & 
But the summer grief had brought her, 
And the soldier—false was he.” 

The first interruption to the true love of Nancy and John was | 
occasioned by the elevation of Job Furman to a lieutenantcy in a | 
company of militia of our neighbourhood. At a treat given by 
Job, on the reception of his commission, to which they were both 
invited, it was observed that his attentions were, for the first time, 
received by Nancy with pleasure. 

The next shock was the company parade; on which occasion 
Job, in his new uniform, sword in hand, marching by the side of his | 
company, passed our house, and, in so doing, caught a glimpse of | 
the pretty face of the fair Nancy. With the gallantry for which our | 
militia officers are so distinguished, he bowed to her, raised his | 
sword, kissed it, and moved on. Deep was the blush of pleasure | 
that overspread the face of the agitated and delighted girl, and | 
strong was the feeling of pride that rose within her, on observing, 
that she alone, of all her companions, had been selected by the | 
gallant lieutenant for this public mark of his respect. 

But the scal was affixed to the fate of poor John, and the final 
triumph of the military over the cz lover rendered complete at a | 
military ball, on the evening of the fourth of July, 18—. The | 
heart, which had long been yielding to the fascinating influence of | 
the warlike character of one lover, here, at last, gave way. The | 
shining uniform, the gilded epaulette, and the jingling sword of | 
Job were more than maiden could bear. ‘They entirely overcame 
hor remaining scruples respecting her engagement with John, and 
she told her military lover, as, panting, they reached the foot of the 
country-dance, that she would be his bride. ¥ * * * * * 

' Oh! she was changed 

; As by the sickness of the soul ; her mind 
Had wandered from its dwelling, and her eyes, 
They had not their own lustre, but the look 
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Which is not of the earth ; she was become 

The queen of a fantastic realm ; her thoughts 

Were combinations of disjointed things ; 

And forms, impalpable and unperceived 

Of others’ sight, familiar were to hers. 
Such was the transformation I discovered in Nancy on my return 
from school. The jilter had been jilted; the forsaker had, in her 
turn, been forsaken. Lieutenant Job, flushed with his first suc- 
cess, encouraged by his easy conquest, and, aspiring to higher 
honours in the court of love, had cast her from him. The noble- 
hearted John, forgetting his own wrongs, attempted to comfort her, 
but his kindly and well-intentioned consolations were “like coals 
of fire heaped upon her head.’ She gradually faded and pined 
away, until she became but the shadow of her former self; the 
wreck of the blithe and joyous maiden she had once been. The 
lamp of life, which had long been waxing fainter and fainter, more 
and more dim, at length, one might, went out, and she was found 
in the morning dead in her bed. 

Thus lived—thus loved—thus suffered—thus died, Nancy Davis. 
Peace be to her shade! She has gone to a fairer and a better 
land; a land, “ where there is neither marrying, nor giving in mar- 
riage ;” where there is neither coquetry, nor “breach of promise ;” 
where there are neither militia trainings nor militia officers, feathers 
or gold lace ; a land, where “the ear-piercing fife and the spirit- 
stirring drum” are never heard, and where fickle swains or per- 
jured lovers can never come. 

“ Dreams cannot picture a world so fair ; 
Sorrow and death may not enter there. 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom ; 


For, beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb. 
It is there !” 








DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 








THE WORME OF LAMBTON. 
AN OLD ENGLISH TRADITION. 

Tue young heir of Lambton led a dissolute and evil course of life, 
equally regardless of the obligations of his high estate and the sa- 
cred duties of religion. According to his profane custom, he gene- 
rally amused himself on Sundays by fishing, and was frequently to 
be seen angling in the river Wear, at the time when all good men 
should have been engaged in the solemn observance of the day. 

After having toiled in vain for some time, he vented his disap- 


pointment at his ill success, in curses “loud and deep,” to the great || 


scandal of all who heard him, on their way to holy mass, and to the 
manifest peril of his own soul. 
ordinary “ tugging” at the end of his line, and in the hope of hook- 
ing a large fish, he exerted the utmost skill and care : yet it required 
all his strength to bring the expected fish to land. But what was 
his surprise and mortification, when, instead of a fish, he found that 
he had only caught a worm, of most unseemly and disgusting ap- 
pearance, and he hastily tore it from his hook and flung it into a 
well hard by. 

He again threw his line into the stream: when a stranger, of 
venerable appearance, passing by, asked ‘‘ What sport?” To which 


he replied, “* Why, truly, I think I have caught the d—,” and di- 


rected the inquirer to look into the well. 
The stranger saw the worm, and remarked that he had never seen 


| “the like of it”’ before—that it was like an eft ; but that it had nine 


holes on each side of its mouth, and that it “ tokened no good.” 

The worm remained “ unheeded” in the well, but soon grew so 
large that it became necessary to seek another abode. It usually 
lay in the day-time “coiled” round a rock in the middle of the river, 
and at night frequented a neighbouring hill, ‘ twining” itself around 
the base ; and it continued to increase in length until it could “lap” 
itself three times round the hill. 

The dreaded worm now became the terror of the “‘ whole country 
side,” devouring lambs, “ sucking” the cows’ milk, and committing 
every species of injury on the cattle of the affrighted peasantry, and 
many a knight sought in vain to destroy it. 

At length, after seven long years, the gallant heir of Lambton re- 
turned from the wars, and found the broad lands of his ancestors 
“ waste and desolate.” He heard the “ wailings” of the people ; 
for their hearts were filled with fear and alarm. He hastened to 
the hall of his ancestors, and received the embraces of his aged 
father, who, worn out with grief and sorrow; both for the absence 


|| of his son (whom he had long considered dead) and for the dreadful 
|| waste inflicted on his fair domain by the devastations of the worm, 


was rapidly descending to the grave. 

The heir of Lambton “took no rest” until he crossed the river 
to examine the worm, “as it lay” coiled around the base of the hill; 
and after hearing the fate of all those who had fallen in the deadly 
strife, (being a knight of tried valour and sound discretion,) he con- 
sulted a sibyl on the surest means to destroy the monster. She 
told him that he had “himself” been the cause of all the misery 
which “afflicted” the country; (which increased his grief, and 
strengthened his resolution ;) that he must have his best suit of mail 
studded with spear-blades, and take his stand on the rock in the 
middle of the river, trusting to his own valour and the might of his 
good sword ; making a solemn vow, that if successful, he would 


slay the first living thing he met, but, if he failed to do so, the lords | 


of Lambton, for nine generations, would never die in their beds. 

Ile made the vow in the chapel of his forefathers, and caused his 
armour to be studded with the blades of the sharpest spears. He 
took his stand on the rock in the middle of the river, and unsheath- 
ing his trusty sword, which had never failed him in time of need, 
hecommended himself to the protection and to the will of Providence. 

At the accustomed hour the worm uncoiled its lengthened folds, 
and leaving the hill, took its usual course towards Lambton-hall, 
and approached the rock where the knight stood ready and eager 
for the combat. * * * * * # * 


At length he felt something extra- || 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR; DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


The strength of the worm diminished with its incessant efforts to 
destroy the knight, who, seizing a favourable opportunity, made 
| such good use of his trusty sword, that he cut the monster in two; 
| the severed part was immediately carried away by the force of the 
current, and the worm being thus unable to re-unite itself, was, 
| after a long and desperate conflict, finally destroyed by the gallantry 
and courage ef the knight of Lambton. 

The afflicted household were devoutly engaged in prayer during 
this mortal encounter; but on the happy issue of the combat, the 
knight, according to promise, blew a blast on his bugle, to assure 
his father of his safety, and that he might let loose his favourite 
hound, which, according to preconcerted agreement, was to be the 
sacrifice ; but the aged parent, forgetting everything but his parental 
feelings, rushed forward to embrace his son. 

When the knight beheld his father, he was overwhelmed with 
| grief; he could not raise his arm against his parent, yet, vainly 
hoping that his vow might be accomplished, and the curse averted, 
by destroying the next living thing he met, he blew another blast on 
| his bugle, when his favourite hound broke loose, and bounded for- 
| ward to receive his caresses. The gallant knight, with “ grief and 
| reluctance,” once more drew his sword, still reeking with the gore 
| of the monster, and plunged it into the heart of his faithful compa- 
| nion. But in vain—the prediction was fulfilled, and the sibyl’s curse 
| pressed heavily on the house of Lambton “ for nine generations.” 
| We must add to this how the prediction was traditionally con- 
| firmed. ‘The precise date of the story is of course uncertain. It 
| is stated by some that the heir of Lambton had gone to the holy 
| wars; and there are circumstances preserved in the narrative diffi- 





. || cult to reconcile, and which are evidently the interpolations of 


| modern times. Popular tradition, though in general true in the 
| main, is seldom correct in details, and the precise time when the 
| event happened which gave birth to the legend, must be dated much 
| earlier than the period assigned. Be this as it may, nine ascending 
| generations from Henry Lambton, of Lambton, Esquire, . p. (elder 
| brother to the late General Lambton,) would exactly reach to Sir 
| John Lambton, knight of Rhodes—end the popular tradition holds, 
| that none of the lords of Lambton during the period of the “ curse” 
| ever died in their beds. Sir William Lambton, who was colonel of 
| a regiment of foot, in the service of Charles the first, was slain at 
| the bloody battle of Marston Moor ; and his son William, (his eldest 
son by his second wife,) inheriting the loyalty and gallaniry of his 
father, “‘ received his death’s wound at Wakefield,” at the head of 
| a troop of dragoons, in 1643. The fulfilment of the curse was in- 
herent in the ninth of descent, as above stated, and great anxiety 
| prevailed during his lifetime, among the hereditary depositaries of 

the traditions of the county, to know if the curse would “hold good 
| to the end.” He died in his chariot, crossing the New Bridge— 
thus giving the last connecting link to the chain of circumstantial 
| tradition connected with the history of the ‘“‘ Worme of Lambten.” 


MISERIES OF HAVING A FINE EAR FOR MUSIC. 


“* Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 
To soften rocks and rend the knotted oak.” 


If the pleasures of a lover of harmony are exquisite, his pains are 
certainly commensurate with his delights: the concord of sweet 
| sounds has for him a thrilling ecstasy unknown to vulgar souls ; 
| but a harsh, discordant note, a voice ill-pitched, an instrument out 
of tune, drive him almost mad. The amateur who seems to die 
away at a masterly cadenza, or scarcely breathes at a sostenuto, will 
grind his teeth and close his ears at a peripatetic ballad, and is al- 
| most on the rack at the Grub-street rondos, which generally pos 
| sess as much wit as music. But if it be torture to a musical man 

to pass through the street while “The Green Bushes,” and other 
| amatory compositions are rending the air, and while a blind fiddler 
| is tormenting cat-gut, and a note grinder is executing “ Auld Lang 
| Syne” on his box of music, the torture is ten-fold to the ear of taste 
which is assailed by second-hand performances, which are like the 
caricatures of a fine, captivating original ; for example, an Italian, 
a German, or a French air, turned into English, and so translated 
as to lose the sense and sound together. Of this genus (not genius) 
are the “‘ Tyrolese,” degraded into “ Pretty, pretty Polly Hopkins, ’ 
and the flippant ‘ C’est l’amour, J’amour, l’amour,” fined down from 
mediocrity into nonsense, etc. etc. But even these are not the 
worst annoyances of a musicante: the case (we do not mean the 
fiddle-case) becomec more desperate, when the musical amateur 
who has been enraptured by a Paton, a Stephens, a Miss Tree, or a 
Vestris, and who has been in the habit of feasting the eye and the 
| ear at the same time, of approving of those arch, judicious, and 

well-timed suitings of the looks and actions to the harmony and 

words—when such a man is attacked at the corner of every street 

with variations, which do vary indeed, and imitations the most abomi- 

nable and insulting to sensitive beings, the only safety, so circum- 
stanced, exists in flight ; but this resource avails not when the musi- 
| cal exquisite has two hours’ toilette to get through to these accom- 
| paniments, or a dinner of three courses to partake of with an itine- 
| rant performer or performers at his door ; the one drawling out the 
| affetuoso, the other pair rendering duets most apalling, by the one 
singing terrible and the other base; or perhaps a whole ragged 
family, tearing a glee piece-meal, and each taking a part: these, 
| together with the fiddle and double bass, so-laws, and do-its must 
| be the death of any fanatico per la musica. We now come to the 
| last mortal sins against harmony and taste, namely, the wearing out 
of popular tunes by populace repetitions, not on common wind in- 
struments and the voce humana, but by les instrumens 4 tout vent, and 
: the voice of the people in its lowest rank, and by singers whose 
| appearance would suffice to frighten old Orpheus out of his senses. 
| Among these hackneyed tunes, “ Home, sweet Home,” stands the 
| foremost. The last time this delightful morceau met our ear, it 





' came from the mouth of an old, unshaven ballad-chanter, who looked 
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as if he had made a hair’s-breadth escape from one of his majesty’s 
houses of correction ; he was, moreover, a vender of matches, but | 
the wood merchant was very unlike the tree, “‘he imitated nature | 
so abominably ;” his voice was the real woice, all ‘that vulgarity, | 
hoarseness, and tobacco could produce ; and his pronunciation was 
of the same cast, for Ome, sweet Ome, was so thundered in the tympa- | 
num, that it was enough to drive the hearer from his home, be it | 
what it might, and to ruin for ever all domc.iic harmony. We now | 
come to the greatest misery of all; vox faucibus hesit—my tongue | 
cleaves to my mouth when I have to record it. Well, gentle reader, 
it is none other than the productions and re-product-ons of “Cherry | 
Ripe,” from mouth to mouth, and from lip to lip, uatil the mellow | 
fruit becomes rank poison, and a bystander might be tempted t 
take a stone, and to throw it at the . viprit uttesing this air, well- 
knowing it to be an arrant counterfeit. The mode of massacring | 
this ballad differs according to those who murder it; some detail it | 
in the andante ; some make an allegro of it, and tip it off as they 
would a flask of Maidstone ; but all commit murder, cruel, barba- | 
rous, and premeditated murder. The last vocalist from whose soft 
accents it fell, was a half-starved workman, in a round jacket and 
mud-fringed trowsers: he gave the words as follows; the tune | 
beggared all description : 

Che 5 i 7 y 

Bere sip er noe 

If so be you axe me vere, 

Vere they grows, I answers there, 

Vere my Julior’s lips do smile 

‘That’s the land of cherry’s Ayle. 
Now, if this is not sufficient to put lips and smiles, Julias, and all 
manner of female attractions to the blush, I am no judge of either | 
beauty or music. If I could have cut the singer off with his aze, I | 
should have been fully contented; but when the highway-hawked | 
cherry was applied to Julior’s lips, my indignation was at its maximum. 


THE WHITE ELEPHANT OF BURMAH. 
Nothing was now wanting to the pride of the Burmese monarch | 
but the possession of a white elephant; and in this he was gratified 
in the year 1805, by the taking of a female one in the forests of 
Pegi. This anxiety to be master of a white elephant arises from 
an idea of the Burmese, which attaches to these animals some su- 
pernatural excellence, which is communicated to their possessors. 
Hence do the kings or princes who may have one, esteem them- 
selves most happy, as thus they are made powerful and invincible ; 
and the country where one may be found, is thoughi rich, and not 
liable to change. The Burmese kings have, therefore, been ever 
solicitous for the possession of one of these animals, and consider | 
it as their chiefest honour to be called lords of the white elephant. 
‘To excite their subjects to seek for them, they have aiso decreed to | 
raise to the rank of mandarin anybody who may have the good | 
fortune to take one, besides exempting him from all taxes or other 
burdens. Not only white elephants, but also those of a red colour, | 
spotted ones, and such as are perfectly black, are greatly prized, 
though not equally with the former; and hence have the Burmese | 
kings assumed in their proclamation the title of lords of the red and | 
spotted elephants, ete. To convey an idea of the superstitious ve- | 
neration with which the white elephant is regarded, I shall here give 
an account of the one taken while I resided in the country, and of | 
the manner in which it was conducted to the imperial city. Imme- 
diately upon its being captured, it was bound with cords covered 
with scarlet, and the most considerable of the mandarins were de- 
puted to attend it. A house, such as is occupied by the greatest 
ministers and generals, was built for its reception ; and numerous 
servants were appointed te watch over its cleanliness, to carry to it 
every day the freshest herbs, which had first been washed with 
water, and to provide it with every thing else that could contribute 
to its comfort. As the place where it was taken was infested by 
mosquitoes, a beautiful net of silk was made to protect it from 
them; and to preserve it from all harm, mandarins and guards | 
watched by it both day and night. No sooner was the news spread 
abroad that a white elephant had been taken, than immense multi- 
tudes of every age, sex, and condition, flocked to behold it, not | 
only from the neighbouring parts, but even from the most remote | 
provinces. And not content thus to show their respect, they also 
knelt down before it, with their hands joined over their heads, and 
adored it as they would a god, and this not once or twice, but again 
and again. Then they offered to it rice, fruit, and flowers, together 
with butter, sugar, and even money, and esteemed themselves most 
happy in having seen this most sacred animal. At length the king 
gave orders for its transportation to Amarapura, and immediately 
two boats of teak-wood were fastened together, and upon them 
was erected a superb pavilion, with a roof similar to that which 
covers the royal palaces. It was made perfectly impervious to the 
sun or rain, and draperies of silk embroidered in gold adorned it | 
on every side. This splendid pavilion was towed up the river by 
three large and beautifully-gilded vessels full of rowers, and was 
surrounded by innumerable other boats, some filled with every | 
kind of provision, others carrying mandarins, bands of music, or | 
troops of dancing girls ; and the whole was guarded by a troop of | 
five hundred soldiers. The towns and villages along the river where | 
the train reposed were obliged to furnish fresh herbs and fruits for | 
the animal, besides all sorts of provisions for the whole company. | 
At each pause, too, it was met by crowds from every quarter, who | 
flocked to adore the animal and offer it their presents. The king | 
and the royal family frequently sent messengers, to bring tidings of | 
its health, and make it rich presents in their name. ‘Three days 
before its arrival, Badonsachen himself, with all his court, went out 
to meet it. The king was the first to pay it his respects and to | 
adore it, presenting at the same time a large vase of gold ; and | 
after him all the princes of the blood, and all the mandarins, paid | 








| sides, two large gilt umbrellas, such as ue king and his sons are | 


|| to the same number, which, according to the advice of the Brah- 
mins, were to be presented to the great pagoda, when the elephant | 





their homage and offered their gifts. To honour its arrival in the | 





three days, and was celebrat-d with music, dancing, and fire-works. 


A most magnificent house was assigned to the elephant for ‘ts resi- | 
dence, adorned after the manner of ‘he r._.1 palace; a guard of | 


one hun:'red soldiers was given to it, together with four or five hun- 
dred servants, whose duty it was always to wait pon it, to bring 
its food, and to wash it every day with «  >riferous sandal-water. 
It was also distinguished with a most honoura)le title, such as is 
usually given to the princes oi the roya! family ; and for its main- 
tenance were assigned several cities and villages, which were 
cbliged to furnish every thing necessary for it. All the vessels and 
utensils employed in its service were of pure gold ; and it had, be- 


alor permitted to make use of. It was lulled to sleep by the sound 
of musical i :tramenis and the songs of dancing girls. Whenever | 
it went out it was accompanied by a long train of mandarins, sol- | 
diers, and* servants, carrying gilt umbrellas, in the same manner as | 
when attending the person of the king; and the streets through 
which it was to pa»; were all cleaned and sprinkied with water. | 
The most costly presents con ued daily to be brought to it by all | 
the mandarins of the kingdom, and one is said to have offered a | 
vase of gold, weighing four hundred and eghty ounces. But it is 
known that these presents in a short time found their way into 
the royal treasury. The possession of a white elephant filled Ba- 
donsachen with the most immoderate joy. He seemed to think him- 
self in some manner partaker of the divine nature through this 
animal, and could not imagine himself any thing less than one of | 
the great emperors of the Nat. Besides that he now expected to | 
conquer all his enemies, he confidently supposed that he would 
enjoy at least one hundred and twenty years more of life. As a | 
symbol of this number, the members of the royal family were ma- | 
king ready one hundred and twenty glass lamps, and other things 

| 


disclaimed all pretensions to divinity by a sudden death, caused by 
the immense quantity of fruit and sweetmeats which it had eaten | 
from the hands of its adorers. It is impossible to describe the con- 
sternation of Badonsachen at this disaster; for as the possession | 
of a white elephant is est da pledge of certain good fortune to 
a king, so is its death a most inauspicious omen. So that he, who | 
but lately was elated by the most presumptuous pride, was now over- | 
come by the most abject fear, expecting every moment to be de- | 
throned by his enemies, and imagining that there remained to him | 
but a few days of mortal life. 


Ct 





MUSICAL ANECDOTES. 
Webber was a member of the Bath and Bristol companies, and 
one of his best characters was Paul, in “ Paul and Virginia.” For 
novelty sake, while the company was at Bath, a Mr. Bennett pos. 
sessing not much voice, but considerable musical science, having 
studied under Rauzzini and some of the best masters in London, 
was introduced ; and the consequence was that Webber, besides | 
being superseded in a number of his characters, was at length com- | 
pelled to resign his favourite part of Paul also. * * * * * He took | 
it so much to heart, and made such a piteous appeal to his friends | 
at Bristol, that one and all resolved to take up arms in his defence, | 
and oppose this cruel rival. “Gentlemen!” said Webber, with | 
tears in his little gray eyes, “if the man could sing the music in 
Paul, I would not complain ; but he can’t, gentlemen—I'll pro ve to | 
you he cannot ; he can’t sing ‘boldly’ up to 4 in his natural voice ; 
and how, gentlemen, is it possible that any man can do justice to 
Paul, unless he can sing ‘boldly’ up to a in his natural voice ; or, 
as Mr. Rauzzini says, di petto ?” Many of his friends were puzzled 
to know what di petto meant, when our vocalist explained. ‘* Bob,” 
says one, a mate of a West Indiaman; “if it were only for the 
respect we have for you, we’d go and goose this lubber what’s come 
down to cut you out ; but since you say you can prove that he can’t 
sing the music, nor sing up to this a, this di petto, you talk about, 
if he ever has the impudence to come Master Paul over us here, 
we'll all of us go to the theatre, and, by Saint Paul, we'll whizz 
him!” At length Paul and Virginia was announced to be played 
in Bristol ; Paul by the hated rival, when a whole host of Webber's 
friends, a number of whom were sailors, repaired to the theatre, 
and planting themselves in various parts of the house (the sailors 
in the gallery,) fully determined to ascertain whether this Bennett 
could sing “boldly” up to a in his natural voice, which if he failed 
to do, wo was to betide him. The afterpiece commenced, the open- | 
ing duet, “See from ocean rising,” passing off quietly enough; | 
but when the awful moment arrived, the scene with Alhambra ; lo! | 
the attempt was a perfect failure! a child might have detected it. | 
On the instant a simultaneous shout of exultation burst forth from | 
various parts of the house—“ Bob's right ! Bob's right! he couldn't 
do it! Hurra! he can’t sing up to a ;—di peppo—what does Bob | 
call it?” and the tars in the gallery gave three cheers. A consi- 
derable portion of the audience, which happened to be very nume- | 
rous, could not conceive what was meant by the loud exclamation | 
of “ Bob’s right!” which, when explained, excited much mirth.” 
Formerly the copyright of a decent English opera would sell for | 
a thousand guineas! Now, it seems, it will not fetch even a | 
quarter of that sum! The Vanxhall songs in those days would al- | 
ways sell for a good round sum—now they are good for nothing ; _ 
and if “Vauxhall” be put on the title-page, it damns the thing at 
once. “ Royal gardens” has been tried ; that would not do; even 
the united efforts of Braham and Miss Stephens failed to make a 
song popular. Old Weller, formerly a music publisher in Oxford- 
street, and before that a milkman in the same neighbourhood, (with — 
whom the widow B fell so deeply in love, as she gazed upon | 
his chubby face, while his brawny shoulders supported the pail, that | 





| ample fortune by the s«:< of these songs alone ; and old Jemmy 
| Hook, or, as he was facetiously called in his latter days, Signior 

Rampini, who used to boast that he had written more than a thou- 
| sand songs, said that the competition for his favourite one, the 
| copyright of which he sold for one hundred pounds sterling, was 
so great, that the ex-milkman, after endeavouring to strike a hard 
bargain over night at Vauxhall, and leaving him (Rampo) in a great 
| rage, vowing he would not give a single farthing more than he then 
offered—fearing lest the song should be sold to some other crochet- 
and-quaver dealer—absolutely got out of his bed at four o'clock in 
|| a wet morning, and was soon after heard rapping at Rampo’s door 
Hook, suspecting it was Weller come about the song, went to the 
window, and throwing up the sash, there he beheld the milkman, and 


the bargain was absolutely struck amid a pelting shower. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 








soon after they were yoked as man and wife,) made, it is said, an | 


STANZAS, 


Supposed to have been written by a young Polander, during the late unsuc- 


cessful struggle of that oppressed nation, for its liberty. 
Ye solemn woods, that wildly cast 
Your seared arms to the frowning heaven, 
Ye madd’ning storms that swell the blast, 
Along the thund’ring welkin driven, 
Ye tall rocks, by the lightning riven, 
Blacken’d, yet towering fearlessly ; 
Have ye for Poland’s wretched state, 
Her valiant hearts—all desolate— 
Have ye no hallowed sympathy ? 


None, for an injured, wretched son, 

Who saw his cottage scathed by fire, 
And helpless infants, one by one, 

Dragg’d forth and slain with savage ire! 

Who saw—and might not aid—expire 
Beneath the blow of ruthless war, 

The one on whose forgiving breast, 

His burning brow was wont to rest, 
And feel life still worth struggling for. 


The greedy vulture of the north, 
With talons grim, and beak of gore, 
Comes sweeping, for fell havoc, forth, 
And hovers fated Poland o'er ; 
With one long cry—from shore to shore 
The desolating sound is driven ; 
Down on our fair and fertile lands, 
She swoops—and slaves with hostile brands— 
Ales! why sleeps avenging heaven ! 


Shall Poland wake no more, and hath 
Fair freedom ta’en her final flight ? 
And is she bound by foreign wrath, 

In one interminable night ! 

Wake, spirits of our days of might! 
Great Sobieski greet our eyes! 
And let thine inspiration now 
Roll back this ruin on the foe, 

And bid the patriot standard rise ! 


March in our ranks, let every steel 
Fall with a stern and mighty force, 

Till the black hearts of Cossacks feel 
That living valour marks our course ; 
And while an injured nation’s curse 

Pursues the tyrant to his lair, 

Let his fell minions, to a man, 
Scatter their bones on freedom’s plain— 

Mementos of our forced despair. 


Oh! when shall that blest era come, 
When freedom’s voice, from shore to shore, 
Shall thunder tyranny’s just doom, 
And liberty her pwan pour! 
When empires, dragg’d with human gore, 
Shall waste away, and proud thrones fall ; 
And war her impious havoc cease, 
And wedded nations dwell in peace, 
And one kind spirit circle all ? 
SONG. 
There's a smile on thy lips, Mary, 
Like the gleam from a sunny sky, 
On a mirror’d lake, 
- When its waters break 
Into ripples and dimple by. 
There's a tear ‘neath thy drooping lid, 
Like the dew by a rose-leaf hid, 
When the mid-day sun, 
From all but that one, 
The tears of the night-spirit chid. 
Yet I trust not thy smile, my fair 
For the waters when troubled are 
Too rough for my skill, 
And a tear at will 
A lady too often may bear. 


Yet ’tis sweet in the sunny beam 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS, OR NOTES BY THE WAY. 





BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 





et . , he 
Apartment beter ere 
works—amateur musicans. 

Darpaneties.—The oddest invitation I ever had in my life was 
from a Turkish bey to a féte champétre, on the ruins of Troy! 
We have just returned, full of wassail and pillaw, by the light of 
an Asian moon. 

The morning was such a one as you would expect in the country 
where mornings were first made. The sun was clear, but the breeze 
was fresh, and as we sat on the bey’s soft divans, taking coffee be- 
fore starting, I turned my cheek to the open window, and confessed 
the blessing of existence. 

We were sixteen, from the ship, and our host was attended by 
his interpreter, the general of his troops, the governor of Bourna- 
bashi, (the name of the Turkish town near Troy,) and a host of at- 
tendants on foot and horseback. His cook had been sent forward 
at daylight with the provisions. 

The handsome bey came to the door, and helped to mount us upon 
his own horses, and we rode off, with the whole population of the 
village assembled to see our departure. We forded the Scamander, 
near the town, and pushed on at a hard gallop over the plain. The 
bey sogn overtook us upon a fleet grey mare, caparisoned with red 
trappings, holding an umbrella over his head, which he courteously 
offered to the commodore on coming up. We followed a grass path, 
without hill or stone, for nine or ten miles, and after having passed 
one or two hamlets, with their open threshing-floors, and crossed the 
Simois, with the water to our saddle-girths, we left a slight rising 
ground by a sudden turn, and descended to, a cluster of trees, 
where the Turks sprang from their horses, and made signs for-us to 
dismount. 

It was one of nature’s drawing-rooms. Thickets of brush and 
willows enclosed a fountain, whose clear waters were confined in a 
tank, formed of marble slabs, from the neighbouring ruins. A spread- 
ing tree aboye, and soft meadow grass to its very tip, left nothing to 
wish but friends and a quiet mind to perfect its beauty. The cook’s 
fires were smoking in the thicket, the horses were grazing withgut 
saddle or bridle in the pasture below, and we lay down upon the 
soft, Turkish carpets, spread beneath the trees, and reposed from 
our fatigues for an hour. 

The interpreter came when the sun had slanted a little across the 
trees, and invited us to the bey’s gardens, hard by. A path, over- 
shadowed with wild brush, led us round the little meadow to a gate, 
close to the fountain-head of the Scamander. One of the common 
cottages of the country stood upon the left, and in front of it a 
large arbour, covered with a grape vine, was underlaid with cushions 
and carpets. Here we reclined, and coffee was brought us with 
baskets of grapes, figs, quinces, and pomegranates, the bey and his 
officers waiting on us themselves with amusing assiduity. The 
people of the house, meantime, were sent to the fields for green 
corn, which was roasted for us, and this with nuts, wine and con- 
versation, and a rambie to the source of the Simois, which bursts 
from a cleft in the rock very beautifully, whiled away the hours till 
dinner. 

About four o’clock we returned to the fountain. A white mus- 
lin cloth was laid upon the grass between the edge and the over- 
shadowing tree, and all around it were spread the carpets upon 
which we were to recline while eating. Wine and melons were 
cooling in the tank, and plates of honey and grapes, and new-made 
butter, (a great luxury in the Archipelago,) stood on the marble 
rim. The.dinner might have fed Priam’s army. Half a lamb, 
turkeys and chickens, were the principal meats, but there was, be- 
sides, “‘a rabble route” of made dishes, peculiar to the country, of 
ingredients at which I could not hazard even a conjecture. 

We crooked our legs under us with some awkwardness, and pro- 


of the interpreter,) commenced, somewhat abated in appetite by 
too liberal a lunch. The bey and his officers sitting upright, with 


their feet under them, pinched off bits of meat dexterously with || 
the thumb and forefinger, passing from one to the other a dish of || 


rice, with a large spoon, which all used indiscriminately. It is odd 
that eating with the fingers seemed only disgusting to me in the 
bey. His European dress probably made the peculiarity more 


ducing our knives and forks, (which we had brought with the advice i 





| 
| 


| 
} 





glaring. The fat old governor who sat beside me was greased to | 


the elbows, and his long grey beard was studded with rice and drops || the trunk of the tree passed through the centre of the table hol- 
of gravy to his girdle. He rose when the meats were removed, || lowed to, receive it. The supper was sumptuously splendid, and 
and waddled off to the stream below, where a wash in the clean |, the effect of the party within, seen from the grounds about, through 
the arched and vine-concealed doors, was the most picturesque 
It is a Turkish custom to rise and retire while the dishes are | imaginable. 


water made him once more a presentable person. 


changing, and after a little ramble through the meadow, we returned i 


to a lavish spread of fruits and honey, which concluded the repast. | horses, when the whole place was illuminated with a discharge of | 

It is doubted where Troy stood. The reputed site is a rising || fire-works. 
ground, near the fountain of Bournabashi, to which we strolled after || flame during the hour they detained us, and the bright glare on the 
dinner. We found nothing but quantities of fragments of columns, | trees, and the figures of the party strolling up and down the gravel- | 
believed by antiquaries to be the ruins of a city, that sprung up | led walks, was admirably beautiful. 


and died long since Troy. i 
We mounted and rode home bya round moon, whose light filled | 


the air like a dust of phospharic silver. ‘The plains were in a glow || a cup of tea, and we found an entertainment worthy of aking. The | 
with it. Our Indian summer nights, beautiful as they are, give you | simplicity and frankness with which we were received, and the un- 

| pretendingness of the manner of introducing the amusements of the | 
The bey’s rooms.were lit, and we took coffee with him once more, || evening, might have been lessons in politeness to nobles. } 


no idea of an Asian moon. 


and, fatigued with pleasure and excitement, got to our boats, and 


pulled up against the arrowy current of the Dardanelles to the frigate. || cool and refreshing night air, concluded a day of pure pleasure. It | 
' has been my good fortune of late to number many such. 


* * 7 * * * * * * * * * * * 


| enough for a rural party. It is, perhaps, a mile and a half in length, 


| cunning, which nothing but the highest degree of education does 


| of the café, surrounded by some hundreds of people of all classes, 


| of the Friuli. 
| small white villas. peeped out every where from the foliage, evi- 

| dences of the prosperqus commerce of the town. We watched the | 
| warm colours out of the sky, and the party having by this time as- 
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A long, narrow valley, with precipitous sides, commences directly 
at the gate of Trieste, and follows a small stream into the moun- 
tains of Friuli. It is a very sweet, green place, and studded on 
both sides with cottages and kitchen-gardens, which supply the city 
with flowers and vegetables. The right hand slope is called the 
Boschetto, and is laid out with pretty avenues of beech and elm as 
a public walk, while, at every few steps, stands a bowling-alley or 
drinking arbour, and here and there a trim little restaurant, just large 


and one grand café in the centre, usually tempts the better class of 
promenaders into the expense of an ice. 

It was a Sunday afternoon, and all Trieste was pouring out to the 
Boschetto. I had come ashore with one of the officers, and we fell 
into the tide. Few spots in the world are so variously peopled as 
this thriving seaport, and we encountered every style of dress and 
feature. The greater part were Jewesses. How instantly the most 
common observer distinguishes them in a crowd! The clear sallow 
skin, the sharp black eye and broad eyebrow, the aquiline nose, the 
small person, the slow, cautious step of the old, and the quick, 
restless one of the young, the ambitious ornaments, and the look of 


away, mark the race with the definiteness of another species. 

We strolled on to the end of the walk, amused constantly with 
the family groups sitting under the trees with their simple repast 
of a fritata and a mug of beer, perfectly unconscious of the pre- 
sence of the crowd. ‘There was something pastoral and contented 
in the scene that took my fancy. Almost all the female prome- 
naders were without bonnets, and the mixture of the Greek style 
of head-dress with the Parisian coiffure, had a charming effect. 
There was just enough of fashion to take off the vulgarity. 

We coquetted along, smiled upon by here and there a group that 
had visited the ship, and on our return sat dowa at a table in front 


conversing and eating ices. I thought as I glanced about me, how 
oddly such a scene would look in America. In the broad part of 
an open walk, the whole town passing and repassing, sat ele- 
gantly dressed ladies with their husbands or lovers, mothers with 
their daughters, and occasionally a group of modest girls alone, 
eating or drinking with as little embarrassment as at home, and 
preserving towards each other that courtesy of deportment which 
in these classes of society can result only from being so much in 
public. 

Under the next tree to us sat an excessively pretty woman with 
two gentlemen, probably her husband and cavalier. I touched my 
hat to them.as we seated ourselves, and this common courtesy of 
the country was returned with smiles that put us instantly upon the 
footing of a half acquaintance. A caress to the lady’s greyhound, 
and an apology for smoking, produced, a little canversation, and 
when they rose to leave us, the compliments of the evening were 
exchanged with a cordiality that in America woukl scarce follow 
an acquaintance of months. I mention it as an every-day instance 
of the kind-hearted and open manners of Europe. It is what 
makes these countries so agreeable to the stranger and the tra- 
veller. Every café, on a second visit, seems like a home. 





We were at a rural féte last night, given by a wealthy merchant 
of Trieste, at his villa in the neighbeurhood. We found the com- 
pany assembled on a terraced observatory, crowning a summer 
house, watching the sunset over one of the sweetest landscapes in } 
the world. We were at the head of a valley broken at the edge of | 
the Adriatic by the city, and beyond spread the golden waters of | 
the Gulf towards Venice, headed in on the right by the long chain 
The country around was green and fertile, and 





| 


sembled, we walked through the long gardens to a house open with 
long windows from the ceiling to the floor, and furnished only with 
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Number THE MINUTE-BOOE : 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 





BY THEODORE s. Fay. 





-de-place, and the delights of dinner—narrow streets of Genoa— 
~aue fe Ciel, roan. ond the a era 
lament for the Park-theatre—La Teatro Carlo Felice—the ballet—wonders 
of Itahan art. 

Genoa.—However travellers may disagree in their comments 
upon Genoa, there is no doubt respecting the comfort of a blazing fire, 
when you are somewhat cold. While awaiting our dinner, within 
its genial warmth, a knock at the door introduced a respectable- 
looking young man to offer his services as valet-de-place. They 
were accepted at once. 

“ What would monsieur wish to do first?” 

“Eat his dinner as soon as possible, though Genoa were twenty 
times Genoa.” 

“ Would monsieur like to see the town !” 

“Ts there any thing to be done this evening?” 

“A theatre is open, and there is to be fine music in the 
church of the Annunziata. The opera is Cenerentola.” 

“Take seats in the theatre, and let us hear the music, by all 
means, and, afier dinner, as we have a bright moon to-night, (for 
the weather had cleared delighttully,) if there should be sufficient 
time, we will take a glance at the Strada Nuova, the Strada Balbi, 
and the Strada Nuovissima.” 

Monsieur valet bows to the ground, and makes his exit, and a 
waiter announces dinner. After travelling sometime down stairs, 
we enter a comfortless apartment, large enough for a city ball-room, 
where, behind a scxeen, a table has been very decently loaded with 
eatables. To do Signor Impertinence justice, this meal was excel- 
lent, and it was all we had tolerable in his house. Reinspired by 
sundry reformations of the toilette, and not insensible to the effects 
of dinner, we sallied forth through the extraordinary streets, most 
of which, until recently, were even too narrow to admit a single 
carriage, and which now send us inte doorways to avoid the wheel- 
barrows drawn by asses not much larger than dogs. We reached 
the church only in time to hear the last peal of the organ, and to obtain 
a glance into its interior splendour. It was brilliantly lighted, and 
hung with crimson damask satin. A crowd thronged its floor and 
the small piazza before it, but made no display either of dress or 
beauty. The moon was now high, and fell in broad. gleams along 
the lofty walls of houses. Passing some distance, through a long, 
narrow street, without side-walks, containing many well-lighted 
shops, and through which the foot-passengers jostled in the middle 
of the way—soldiers—asses—women—barrows—priests—a gro- 
tesque tide of moving things; we turned into the Strada Nuova, 
and this view faintly reminded me of my dream of the superb Ita- 
lian city. In New-York this would be a very narrow street. 
There is scarcely room to look at the buildings, except as their 
general richness mingles in the length and perspective. The pro- 
fusion of sculpture and cagved work is remarkable, but that away, 
it would be but two rows of high. houses, after all. They want 
outline, spaciousness and variety. It presents rather a fine display 
of sculpture, than a noble street-view, and the magnificent terraces, 
mentioned by Mrs. Starke, are balconies wide enough for one per- 
son, and extending beneath the second story windows. ‘The en- 
trances are better, but not particularly overpowering in their beauty. 
The staircases are seldom more splendid than those of the City- 
hall, to whose undervalued beauties I herewith formally apologize. 
Yes, respected and injured edifice, pardon the errors of my inex- 
perience ; pardon the contempt with which I regarded thee in my 
last look at thy unostentatious, domestic splendour; and pardon 
the passiveness with which I have listened to mendacious foreigners, 
who, slighted thy deservings with unanswered sneers. While on 
this subject, let me crave forgiveness also of thee, beautiful Broad- 
way. I remember thee with wozder. Never again shall my faith 
in thee be shaken, and let all who move upon thy broad and splen- 








the light and luxurious arrangement of summer. 

Music is the life of all amusement within the reach of Italy, and I 
the waltzing was mingled with performances on the piano, (and | 
very wonderful ones to me,) by an Italian count and his friend, a | 
German. They played duets in a style I have seldom heard even | 
by professors. 

The supper was fantastically rural, The table was spread under | 
a large tree, from the branches of which was trailed a vine, by a | 
square frame of lattice work in the proportions of a pretty saloon. || 








| 
| 
| 
| 


The lamps were hung in coloured lanterns among the branches, and || 


| 


A waltz or two followed, and we were about calling for our | 


Every description of odd figures was described, in 





They do these things so prettily here! We were invited out on 
the morning of the same day, and expected nothing but a drive and 


A drive to town by starlight, and a pull off to the ship in the | 





|| did promenade know thy superior warth. 


| even exclaimed, ‘ what must strangers think ?” 
|| knees. 


Ihave nowhere seen thy 
equal, street of streets. Behold me hereafter thy sworn defender. 
Thy houses are palaces, while the palaces of thy rivals are only 
houses. Thou ait fresh, bright, and picture-like beyond the imagi- 
nation of a European. Pure are the waters that roll by thy world 
of ships, and sweet the breezes that blow on thee from the sea. 
The moschetoes of Commuynipaw are. nightingales to the vampire 
insects of Nice. Thy summer is Siberia compared with the glare 
of other climates, and the winter comes not like an insidious assas- 
sin, to kiss while he stabs, but with the sturdy frankness of honesty, 
and I will hereafter smile upon him with a cordial welcome. Gen- 
tlemen of the corporation and aldermen of all the wards, “hear 
me for my cause.” In times of yore, I confess it, with repentant 
shame, I cried out against the filth of the neglected streets. I have 
Consider me on my 
Forget my folly—‘‘To err is human; to forgive divine.” 
Receive my full and deliberate retraction. New-York is built of 
burnished silver, and strewn with roses washed in dew, contrasted 


|| with the receptacles of Europe; and through all Americans there 


is a moral feeling which will prevent them, for centuries to come, 
from dwelling in such revolting dungeons as are some of the most 


| * 
renowned European cities. 


While thus obeying the goadings of conscience, however, in my 
acknowledgments to the traduced corporation, and the unappre- 
ciated city of New-York, I have a painful duty to perform toa 
once-admired object of my youthful wonder. Park theatre, thy 
hour is come. In thee I have ever reposed implicit confidence. 
To the eyes of my boyhood what wast thou! a wonder—a daz- 
zling vision—a fairy world. I trusted thee. I loved thee. Thy 
very lamp-smoke was incense. To be in thy pit was to be in the 


‘ centre of earthly splendour. Thy mountains towering into the sky— 
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thy palaces—ah, they were the things—thy voleanoes—thy cata- 
racts of real water—thy armies and battles—thy moons, (gliding 
sometimes half a yard up the heavens in a moment,)—thy light- 
ning puffing under the very noses of tyrants and murderers who 
had lost their way. The griffins, hypogrifs, and cupids glittering 
from the boxes, and the tune in book number six, (not yet, I trust, 
laid aside, as it was redolent of a thousand boyish associations,) all 
these I never doubted. The theatre was the world. Upon more 
mature deliberation, and after a little travel, justice compels me to 
declare, that the once-admired edifice that fronts on Park-row has 
fewer claims to exuberant ic than I formerly imagined. 
La Teatro Carlo Felice, at Genoa, broke the spell. With unaffected 
surprise and delight I beheld its immense dome—its six tiers of 
boxes—its vast extent—the broad pit and superb stage. You enter 
the pit through the boxes. It was filled with elegantly-dressed 
ladies ; each seat is a spacious and cushioned separate elbow chair, 
preventing the possibility of annoyance from the pressure of a 
crowd. In the centre of the first and second tier a large tent of 
crimson velvet, richly emblazoned, and surmounted by a massive 
crown, was conspicuous as the king’s box. The orchestra would 
hold a very tolerable part of the audience of any American theatre. 
This is, in truth, superb. The opera of Cenerentola, however, 
was by no means so well performed as it is in New-York, either at 
the Park theatre or by the Italian company, and the orchestra was 
not numerous, nor did they play with extraordinary effect. Here 
again I was disappointed. 

After the first act we had a ballet; twelve or fifteen tall, beautiful 
girls flung themselves upon the stage with the lightness, and much 
more than the loveliness of winged creatures, and melted into a 
thousand passionate and exquisite attitudes, with the silent softness 
of floating clouds. Dancing is an art truly poetical and delicious. 
We may fancy it the motion of nymphs and angels. It is a delightful 
and eloquent expression of health, cheerfulness, youth, innocence, 
and joy. A sweet girl, thus venting the glow and animation of her 
soul, and borne up by the impulse of breathing music, as if half 
hanging in the air, resembles a being of some better world—a sylph 
—a goddess—Diana in the fragrant woods, or Ariel free. It is a 
pity that such an accomplishment should be carried beyond modesty 
and grace. The ballet-dancers of the day, with amazing power to 
please, always mar the effect by awkward gestures and unpleasant 
distortion, worse than discords in music. A Signor somebody sud- 
denly threw himself in among the half-clad angels, “ Like Mercury 
new lighted on a heaven-kissing hill.” The fable went on very 
beautifully, but for the defects hinted above. That ungraceful 
twirling around on one toe, which makes the audience dizzy, what- 
ever it may do to the performer, and the foot stuck out at the 
people’s faces. They presented some exquisite pictures, and one 
particularly beautiful, wherein they glide into each other's arms, in 
a group as seraphic as if they would the next moment sail up into 
the clouds; only round their blooming faces appeared sundry up- 
lifted feet, which made them look as if deformed by a leg growing 
out of the shoulder. 





Hore. pe Lonpres.—To-day we have been conducted by our 
cicerone through most of the curiosities of Genoa—the churches, 
the palaces, the-university, and the botanical garden. The palaces are 
costly and sumptuous, some of them curiously, I had almost said ri- 
diculously so. There is too much of it in a small space. It seems a 
waste of wealth. You stand amidst a gathering together of brilliant 
things, like the last scene in some theatrical, spectacle, your cold 
feet on the beautiful composition-floors, or elegant, but chilly slabs 
of polished marble ; and you wonder whether people live here, or 
whether they are mere fantastic exhibitions of splendour. Noble 
but impoverished families, however, dwell in them; although for 
comfort they are not desirable. We strolled through more than I 
can recollect—the Durazzo, Brignole, Sena, ete. The latter con- 
tains a saloon, which, although not larger than an ordinary drawing- 
ing-room, is accounted the most splendid in Europe. Indeed, more 
magniticence could not well be crowded into the same space. There 
is nothing around but tapestry, gold, mirrors and sculpture. Art 
has exhausted itself in embellishing every inch, and afterwards in 
multiplying and contemplating its own creations. Broad mirrors 
extend the view on every side to a limitless distance, wherein you 
see long perspectives of golden columns, arches, tables of agate and 
half transparent marble, and roses exquisitely wrought. All this is 
certainly very pretty and costly, but I was still disappointed. One 
look is enough, except for the pictures. As we entered these ex- 
pensive rooms, a white-headed, little, withered old man, in black, 
sat warming his hands by the door, over a pan of coals. It was the 


ing under a mental alienation. He seemed a kind old gentleman, 
and bowed politely as we came in and departed. The principal at- 
traction in these edifices are the paintings, among which there are 
many by the first masters. But I dare not venture upan a discus- 
sion of their merit, especially as both Florence and Rome contain 
collections to which these are trifles. I may say, however, that I 
find myself strongly impressed by those of Van Dyke. Books are 
so full of allusions to schools of painting that I am pleased with the 
opportunity of beholding the works of the great masters of that won- 


Rubens. My curiosity is all eager to behald the visible concep- 
tions of these immortal artists, though I leave technical comments 
to wiser pens. The botanical garden is considered a wonder. It 
may, peradventure, contain rare plants, and. it is, assuredly, an 
agreeable place, affording a wide view of the city ; but there is 
much baby-nouse work about it—small, artificial fountains, little 
bowers and pretty grottos, one of which is used in summer as a 
dining-room. The contents of a fine aqueduct are led to form a 
cascade, and in some places glass is used to represent water. I 


. 
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cannot say, however, that I was much struck. The fact that the 
garden lies upon the side of a steep acclivity, renders it more pic- 
turesque ; but it is less interesting than we expected. The valet 
pointed out a bust of Washington, informing me that he was a cele- 
brated American poet. Long may his works last in their present 

The university contains several relics, which compensated us for 
another ascent up the long stairs. Among others a mummy, en- 
tombed I know not how many thousand years ago ; but nothing now 
can be said upon so old a subject. There is also a Quintus Cur- 
tius illuminated. The sight of Lord Byron’s house, a short distance 
from the city, gratified me more than all the splendours of Sena. 

The cathedrals here, as every where else through Italy, are im- 
pressive and splendid, notwithstanding frequent profusion of tinsel 
ornament. They are all filled with sculpture and paintings by the 
greatest masters, and may well be pronounced exceedingly attrac- 
tive ; many are also enriched with holy and historical relics and the 
ashes of the great. The cathedral dedicated to St. Lorenzo con- 
tains the notorious emerald vase supposed to have been presented by 
the queen of Sheba to Solomon, and deposited by him in the temple of 
Jerusalem ; and also an iron urn, said to enclose the relics of St. John 
the Baptist. In St. Matteo repose the remains of Andrea Doria. 

The historical associations of Genoa are of course profoundly 
interesting—the monuments of the grandeur of her powerful fami- 
lies meet you every where. Some have erected bridges, some lofty 
cathedrals, and some palaces. The student who should spend some 
time in the city, and trace out its vestiges of other days, would be 
amply remunerated. Of these I do not speak, they being themes 
which the scholar at home is capable of comprehending without 
assistance from me. 

In rambling through these great European cities, you are con- 
tinually impressed with sensations which no modern town can occa- 
sion. The pilgrim from the west feels that till now he was never 
actually in the world. Rich tokens of long-vanished ages over- | 
spread the whole country. Bridges, built by no oue knows whom; 
edifices, whose founders and very purposes are themes of conjeo- 
ture ; columns, arches and walls, discovered deep buried in the 





earth, or scattered along the sea ;* and mighty tewns whose origin 
is lost in the past. This imparts to all European scenes, and espe- | 
cially those of Italy, a character of singular interest. You are | 
treading in the very footsteps of the proud nobles, the stern war- | 
riers, the immortal statesmen, the tyrants, the patriots and the in- 
spired poets who have hitherto been to us almost the beings of fic- 
tion. America is the land of peace and freedom, of hope and futu- 
rity. Europe is a country of the past. Her nations are sinking | 
under manacles, and her ground is broken with the tread of war. 
The very first objects which greeted our wondering gaze on passing | 
through the celebrated gates into the Mediterranean, were castles, | 
battlements, and fortresses ted with c: , walls and towns-| 
mouldering inte decay. In America, alf look forward. Our insti- | 
tutions are yet scarcely reared ; our character not entirely formed ; | 
our land sparsely populated ; our forests unfelled ; our wastes unre- 
Jaimed, ti unexplored ; our monuments in fragments, be- | 
cause they are not completed; our towns planned, but not built ; 
the experiment of our constitution not yet fully tried, and the mate- | 
rials of our short existence yet unappropriated by an historian. The | 
contrasts of Europe strike you with strange force. Your feet are | 
ever upon the wrecks of ambition and among the trophies of time, | 
the spoils of war. Her institutions have risen and been worn out; | 








her governments tried and shattered into atoms. Her monuments, 
| her splendid churches, her vast palaces, are battered to pieces by | 





marquis of Sena, the owner of all this display of wealth, but suffer- || ef the proof sheets in anticipation. 











| Deuxponts. 


| the advantages of a learned edueation, and sent him to.the univer- 
sity of Elangau, in Bavaria, whence he returned to his family, with 


derful art—Salvator Rosa, Claude Lorraine, Michael Angelo and "the highest testimonies of his talents and good conduct. 


| and that even the author of the 


violence or crumbling in the lapse of time. To gaze on these things | 
is an enchantment which I have no power to express; and even | 
while gliding along the filthy and gloom-stricken towns, I feel 
hushed by the spirit of the past. I seem intruding upon a marvellous 
region, where the distant star of my destiny never meant me to 
tread—walking into the “backward and abysm of time,” and, like 
£neas, descending into Avernus, where phantoms of the unburied 
are flitting by the river, and the ghosts of kings and heroes. are lean. 
ing from the arches and prowling among the selemn ruins. 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 








VISITS AND SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
Tue following beautiful and pathetic story is taken from the first 
volume of a new work, by the accomplished Mrs. Jameson, called 
“ Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad,” now in the press of 
the Messrs. Harper, to whase politeness we are indebted for a sight 





A SISTER'S, LOVE AND COURAGE. 

My heroine—truly and in every sense does she deserve the 
name—was the daughter of a rich brewer and wine-merchant of 
She was one of five children, two much older and two 
much younger than herself. Her eldest brother was called Henri : 
he had early displayed such uncommon talents, and such a decided 
inclination for study, that his father was determined to give him all 


His father 
new destined him for the clerical profession, with which his own 
wishes accorded. His sister fondly dwelt upon his praises, and de- 
scribed him, perhaps with all a sister’s partiality, as being not only 
the pride of his family, but of all his fellow-citizens, “tall, and 





* The Florentine gallery contains four busts found in the sea near 
Leghorn. They are su to be Grecian, and one of them is believed 
to represent Homer. Every one knows, too, that many of the most rare 
specimens of sculpture were dug up in broken fragments from the earth, 

enus di Medici is not certainly known. 
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handsome, and good,” of a most benevolent, enthusiastic temper, 
and devoted to his studies. When he had been at home for some 
time, he attracted the notice of one of the princes in the north of 
Germany, with whom he travelled, I believe, in the capacity of 
secretary. The name of the prince, and the particulars of this part 
of his life, have escaped me ; but it appeared that, through the recom- 
mendation of this powerful patron, he became professor of theology 
in a university of Courland, I think at Riga, or somewhere near it, 
for the name of this city was continually. recurring in her narrative. 
Henri was at this time about eight-and-twenty. 

While here, it was his fate to fail passionately in love with the 
daughter of 2 rich Jew merchant. His religious zeal mingled with 
his love ; he was as anxious to convert his mistress as to possess 
her—and, in fact, the first was a necessary preliminary to the 
second. The consequences were all in the usual style of such mat- 
ters. The relations discovered the correspondence, and the young 
Jewess was forbidden to see or to speak to her lover. They met 
in secret. What arguments he might use to convert this modern 
Jessica, I know not, but they prevailed. She declared herself con- 
vinced, and consented to fly with him beyond the frontiers, into 
Silesia, to be baptized, and to become his wife. 

Apparently their plans were not well-arranged, or were betrayed ; 
for they were pursued by her relations and the police, and overtaken 
before they reached the frontiers. The young man was accused of 
carrying off his Jewish love by force; and this, I believe, at Riga, 
where the Jews are protected, is a capital crime. The affair was 
brought before the tribunal, and the accused defended himself by 
declaring that the girl had fled with him by her own free will ; that 
she was a Christian, and his betrothed bride, as they had exchauged 
rings, or had gone through some similar ceremony. The father 
Jew denied this on the part of his daughter, and Henri desired to 
be confronted with the lady who was thus said to have wrned his 
accuser. Her family made many difficulties, but by the order of 
the judge she was obliged to appear. She was brought into the 
court of justice, pale, trembling and supported by her father and 
others of her kindred. The judge demanded whether it was by her 
own will that she had fled with Henri Ambost She answered in 
a faint voice, “No.” Had then violence been used to carry her 
off! “Yes.” Was she a Christian! “No.” Did she regard 
Henri as her affianced husband! “No.” 

On hearing these replies, so different from the truth—from all he 
could have anticipated—the unfortunate young man appeared for a 
few minutes stupified; then, as if seized with a sudden phrensy, 
he made a desperate effort to rush upon the young Jewess. On 
being prevented, he drew a knife from his pocket, which he at- 
tempted to plunge into his own bosom, but it was wrested from 
him; in the scuffle he was wounded in the hands and face, and 
the young lady swooned away. The sight of his mistress insen- 
sible, and his own blood flowing, restored the lover to his senses. 
He became sullenly calm, offered not another word in his own de- 
fence, refused to answer any questions, and was immediately con- 
veyed to prison. 

These particulars came to the knowledge of his family after the 
lapse of many months, but of his subsequent fate they could learn 
nothing. Neither his sentence nor his punishment could be aseer- 
tained; and although one of his. relations went to Riga, for the 
purpose of obtaining some information, some redress, he returned 
without having effected either of the purposes of his journey. 
Whether Henri had died of his wounds, or languished in a perpe- 
tual dungeon, remained a mystery. 

Six years thus passed away. His father died: his mother, who 
persisted in hoping, while all others despaired, lingered on in heart- 
wearing suspense. At length, in the beginning of last year, (1833,) 
a travelling merchant passed through the city of Deuxponts, and 
inquired for the family of Ambos. He informed them that in the 
preceding year he had seen and spoken to a man in rags, with a 
long beard, who was working in fetters with other criminals, near 
the fortress of Barinska, in Siberia; who described himself as 
Henri Ambos, a pastor of the Lutheran church, unjustly con- 
demned, and besought him with tears, and the most urgent suppli- 
cations, to convey some tidings of him to his unhappy parents, and 
beseech them to use every means to obtain his liberation. 

You must imagine—for I cannot describe as she described—the 
feelings which this intelligence excited. A family council was held, 
and it was determined at once that application should be made to 
the police authorities at St. Petersburgh, to ascertain beyond a 
doubt the fate of poor Henri—that a petition in his favour must be 
presented to the emperor of Russia; but who.was to present it? 
The second brother offered himself, but he had a wife and two chil- 
dren ; the wife protested that she should die if her husband left her, 
and would not hear of his going ; besides, he was the only remain- 
ing hope of his mother’s family. The sister then said that she 
would undertake the journey, and urged that, as a woman, she had 
morechance of success in sueh an affair than her brother. The 
mother acquiesced. There was, in truth, no alternative; and being 
amply furnished with the means, this generous, affectionate, and 
strong-minded girl, set off alone, on her long and perilous journey. 
“When my mother gave me her blessing,” said she, “I made a 
vow to heaven and my own heart, that I would not return alive with- 
out the pardon of my brother. I feared nothing. I had nothing to 
live-for. I had health and strength, and I had not a doubt of my 
own success, because I was resolved to succeed; but ah! liebe 
madame ! what a fate was mine! my poor old mother!” Here she 
burst into tears, and threw herself back in the carriage ; after a few 
minutes she resumed her narrative. 

She reached the city of Riga without mischance. There she 
collected the necessary documents relative to her brother's charac- 
ter and conduct, with all the circumstances of his trial, and had 
them properly attested. Furnished with these papers, she pro- 
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ceeded to St. Petersburgh, where she arrived safely in the begin- 
ning of June, 1833. She had been furnished with several letters 
of recommendation, and particularly with one to a German ecclesi- 
astic, of whom she spoke with the most grateful enthusiasm, by the 
title of M. le Pasteur. She met with the utmost difficulty in ob- | 
taining from the police the official return of her brother’s condem- | 

nation, place of exile, punishment, etc. ; but at length, by almost | 
incredible boldness, perseverance, and address, she was in posses- | 

sion of these, and with the assistance of her good friend the pastor, 

she drew up a petition to the emperor. With this she waited on 

the minister of the interior, to whom, with great difficulty, and after | 
many applications, she obtained access. He treated her with great | 
harshness, and absolutely refused to deliver the petition. She | 
threw herself on her knees, and added tears to entreaties; but he | 
was inexorable, and added brutally—“ Your brother was a mauvais | 
sujet; he ought not to be pardoned, and if I were the emperor I 
would not pardon him.” 

She rose from her knees, and stretching her arms towards hea- | 
ven, exclaimed with fervour—“ I call heaven to witness that my | 
brother was innocent! and I thank heaven that you are not the | 
emperor, for I can still hope !” 

The minister, in a rage, said—‘“ Do you dare to speak thns to | 
me! Do you know who I am?” 

“Yes,” she replied; ‘you are his excellency the minister C—; 
but what of that! you are a cruel man! but I put my trust in heaven | 
and the emperor; and then,” said she, “I left him, without even | 
a courtesy, though he followed me to the door, speaking very loud | 
and very angrily.” 

Her suit being rejected by all the ministers, (for even those who | 
were most gentle, and who allowed the hardship of the case, still | 
refused to interfere, or deliver her petition,) she resolved to do, what | 
she had been dissuaded from attempting in the first instance—to | 
appeal to the emperor in person: but it was in vain she lavished | 
hundreds of dollars in bribes to the inferior officers ; in vain she be- | 
set the imperial suite, at reviews, at the theatre, on the way to the 
church: invariably beaten back by the guards, or the attendants, | 
slie could not penetrate to the emperor’s presence. After spending | 
six weeks in daily ineffectual attempts of this kind, hoping every | 
morning, and almost despairing every evening—threatened by the | 
police, and spurned by the officials—Providence raised her up a | 
friend in one of her own sex. Among some ladies of rank, who | 
became interested in her story, and invited her to their houses, was | 
a Countess Elise, something or other, whose name I did not write 
down. One day, on seeing her young protegée overwhelmed with | 
grief, and almost in despair, she said, with emotion, ‘I cannot dare 
to present your petition myself, I might be sent off to Siberia, or at | 
least banished the court; but all I can do I will. I will lend you 
my equipage and servants. I will dress you in my robes; you shall 
drive to the palace the next levee day, and obtain the audience un- 
der my name; when once in the presence of the emperor, you must 
manage for yourself. If I risk thus much, will you venture the rest?” 

“ And what,” said I, “‘ was your answei ?” 

“Oh!” she replied, “I could not answer; but I threw myself 
at her feet, and kissed the hem of her gown !” 

I asked her whether she had not feared to risk the safety of her 
generous friend! She replied, “That thought did not strike me— 
but what would you have! I cast it from me. I was resolved to 
have my brother's pardon—I would have sacrificed my own life te 
obtain it—and, heaven forgive me, I thought little of what it might 
cost another.” 

This plan was soon arranged, and at the time appointed my re- 
solute heroine drove up to the palace ina splendid equipage, pre- 
ceded by a running footman, with three lacuais in full dress, 
mounted behind. She was announced as the Countess Elise --——, 
who supplicated a particular audience of his majesty. ‘The doors 
flew open, and in a few moments she was in the presence of the em- 
peror, who advanced one or two steps to meet her, with an air of | 
gallantry, but suddenly started back: 

Here I could not help asking her, whether at that moment she 
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did not feel her heart sink? 

“No,” said she firmly; “on the contrary, I felt my heart beat | 
quicker and higher! I sprang forward and knelt at his feet, ex- | 
claiming, with clasped hands-—‘ Pardon, imperial majesty! Pardon !’” 

** Who are you!” said the emperor, astonished ; “and what can 
I do for you?” 

He spoke gently, more gently than any of his ministers, and over- 
come, even by my own hopes, I burst into a flood of tears, and said, 

“ May it please your imperial majesty, I am not Countess Elise 
, I am only the sister of the unfortunate Henri Ambos, who 
has been condemned on false accusation. O pardon !—pardon! 
Here are the papers—the proofs. O imperial majesty !—pardon 
my poor brother!” TI held out the petition and the papers, and at 
the same time, prostrate on my knees, I seized the skirt of his em- 
broidered coat, and pressed it to my lips. The emperor said, 

“ Rise, rise !” but I would not rise ; I still held out my papers, 
resolved not to rise till he had taken them. At last the emperor, 
who seemed much moved, extended one hand towards me, and 
took the papers with the other, saying, 

‘Rise, mademoiselle—I command you to rise.” 
kiss his hand, and said, with tears, 

“I pray of your majesty to read that paper.” 

He said, “I will read it.” I then rose from the ground, and | 
stood watching him while he unfolded the petition and read it. His | 
countenance changed, and he exclaimed once or twice, 

“Is it possible ’—This is dreadful!” When he had finished, he | 
folded the paper, and without any observation, said at once, H 

*“‘ Mademoiselle Ambos, your brother is pardoned.” The words 
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I ventured to | 


rung in my ears, and I again flung myself at his feet, saying, and 
yet I scarce knew what I said, 














|| pressed upon her with offers of service, and even the minister C—— | 


| of glad tidings : 


| for Moscow, where she arrived in three days. 


;, much ; and, to confess the truth, I will not deny being “awfully 


'| nothing to do with the matter in hand, inasmuch as it applies (if to 


|| the part in which he professes to deal with my own and only posi- 


“ Your imperial majesty is a good man upon earth ; do you indeed 
pardon my brother! ‘Your ministers would not suffer me to ap- 
proach you; and even yet I fear———!” He said, 

“ Fear nothing : you have my promise.” He then raised me from 
the ground, and conducted me himself to the door. I tried to thank 
and bless him, but could not; he held out his hand for me to kiss, 
and then bowed his head as I left the room. 

“ Ach ja! the emperor is a good man—ein schéner, feiner, mann ! 
but he does not know how cruel his ministers are, and all the evil 
they do, and all the justice they refuse, in his name !” 

[The excitement and fatigue produced a severe attack of illness un- 
der which she was still labouring, when, on the fifth day after her | 
interview with Nicholas, a laguais in the imperial livery came to | 
her lodging with a sealed packet, and “the emperor’s compliments | 
to Mademoiselle Ambos.” It was the pardon for her brother.] 

Those mean official animals, who had before spurned her, now | 


offered to expedite the pardon himself to Siberia, in order to save | 
her trouble ; but she would not suffer the precious paper out of her | 
hands: she determined to carry it herself—to be herself the bearer | 
she had resolved that none but herself should take | 
off those fetters, the very description of which had entered her soul ; 
so, having made her arrangements as quickly as possible, she set off | 
According to her | 
description, the town in Siberia, to the governor of which she car- 
ried an official recommendation, was nine thousand versts beyond | 
Moscow ; and the fortress to which the wretched malefactors were 
exiled was at a great distance beyond that. I could not well make 
out the situation of either, and, unluckily, I had no map with me | 
but a road map of Germany, and it was evident that my heroine | 
was no geographer. She told me that, after leaving Moscow, she | 
travelled post seven days and seven nights, only sleeping in the car- 
riage. She then reposed for two days, and then posted on for ano- 
ther seven days and nights; alone, and wholly unprotected, except 
by her own innocence and energy, and a few lines of recommen- 
dation, which had been given to her at St. Petersburgh. 

At length, in the beginning of August, she arrived at the end of 
her journey, and was courteously received by the commandant of 
the fortress. She presented the pardon, with a hand which trembled 
with impatience and joy, too great to be restrained, almost to be 
borne. The officer looked very grave, and took, she thought, a long 
time to read the paper, which consisted only of six or eight lines. 
At last he stammered out, 

“T am sorry—but the Henri Ambos mentioned in this paper— 
is dead!’ Poor girl! she fell to the earth. 

When she reached this part of her story she burst into a fresh 
flood of tears, wrung her hands, and for some time could utter no- 
thing but passionate exclamations of grief. 

“Ach liebe - Gott! was fiir ein schrecklich shichsal war das 
meine! What a horrible fate was mine! I had come thus far to 
find—not my brother—nur ein grab ! (only a grave !”’) she repeated 
several times, with an accent of despair. The unfortunate man 
had died a year before. The fetters in whick he worked had caused 
an ulcer in his leg, which he neglected, and, after some weeks of 
horrid suffering, death released him. The task-work, for nearly five 
years, of this accomplished, and even learned man in the prime of 
his life and mental powers, had been to break stones upon the road, 
chained hand and foot, and confounded with the lowest malefactors. 








PHILOLOGICAL ¢ CRITICISM. 





FASHIONABLE PHRASEOLOGY. 


GentLEmMEN—Am I alive, think you, after the horrible pudder 
that has been kicked up over my head by your “ gigantic,” philologi- 
cal correspondent, who holds “ Misses Browns” to be good English? 
What with him and the heat, one might be tempted to doubt very 


scared,” if not otherwise injured. ‘An’ I thought he had been 
valiant and so cunning of fence, I’d have seen him hanged ere I'd 
have challenged him.” But you know there is never a dog so poor- 
spirited that he wont bite if he’s cornered ; and if I must needs be 
eaten alive by your giant, I’ll have one more slap at him, come what 
may of it. 

Goldsmith, in his “* Animated Nature,” tells of a fish that swims 
in the Indian seas, and is provided with an ingenious contrivance 
to shelter himself from danger ; this is merely a large receptacle in 
one part of his body, filled with an inky fluid, which the animal has 
the power of throwing out when alarmed, thereby making the water 
around him opaque, and concealing himself from the baffled eyes 
of his pursuers. Your philological friend has clearly (or rather 
darkly) borrowed a hint from the cuttle-fish, and contrived to wrap 
up his argument (if he has any) in such a fog of unmeaning words, 
that I confess myself somewhat puzzled to follow him; nevertheless, 
I will try to give him a shot, although it is but a bootless task to 
fight with a shadow. 

Something more than a column of his long fanfaronade has 


any thing) merely to points which I have already conceded ; all that 
portion, therefore, I shall pass over in silence, and come at once to 


tion; I say “ professes,” because his performance, though clothed 
in very big words, shows exceedingly small when compared with 





his promise. 

So far as I can discover, amid “the palpable obscure” of his 
“ copia verborum,” (I can quote Latin too, now and then,) his argu- 
ment comes simply to an assertion, that in the phrase in question 
there are no words to be supplied, supported by an inconsequent 








reference to what Murray says about apposition, and by two dicta 





of Murray and Johnson; to wit, “that many words are used with- 
out articles, as first, proper names ;” and “when proper names 
have an article annexed to them, they are used as common nouns, 
as ‘The twelve Cesars’!” This is the whole of his argument, at 
least so far as I can discover. The answer lies in a very small 
nut-shell. The mere assertion, of course, goes for nothing; I deny 
it in theory, and the best English writers deny it in practice. The 
reference to “ apposition,” only shows what blunders men will com- 
mit when they look merely at the detter of rules without seeking or 
understanding their spirit. Apposition is simply when two nouns, 
representing the same thing, stand in the relation of case to one 
verb. What this has to do with changing the termination of an in- 
violable proper noun, is more than I can imagi 

But now comes your giant with what he intends for a coup-de- 
grace; and he begins his flourish with Murray’s definition of com- 
mon and proper nouns, showing very conclusively, however, in the 
course of the next twenty lines, that he knows no more of the real 
distinction between them than ninety-nine in the hundred of the 
schoolboys upon whose view of the matter he seems to rely with 
such perfect confidence. Heaven help the man! “ Proper nouns 
are the names appropriated to individuals ; therefore, when a name 


|| is applied to more than one, at that instant it ceases to be a proper 


noun ;”’ so that, if there were but one apple in the world, apple would 
be a proper name! Now, I will tell him what is the distinction ; a 
common noun is the name given to a class of things similar in their 
nature, and of which there are, or may be, more than one individual 
or specimen; a proper name is that given to one individual or 
specimen of a class to distinguish it from all the others ; man is the 
| general appellation of a class of beings; Brown is the pene 
given to one particular man to distinguish him—specifically, him— 

from all the others of his class. You may talk of one particular 
apple for seven years, and that will not make apple, “as it is used,” 
a proper noun, because, by the very word, you imply a class of 
things; but, if you call that particular apple “ Smith,” then you 
give it a proper name, to distinguish it from all other apples. Now, 
then, can there be greater nonsense than to affirm that, in any cir- 
cumstances, a proper noun can change its nature, and become a 
common noun? It is defeating the very object of its invention. 
But, says your giant, Murray expressly affirms, that “ when proper 
nouns have an article annexed to them, they are used as common 
nouns ; as, the Cicero of his age: the twelve Caesars.” (Mark, 
“are used” as common nouns; not “ become” common nouns.) 
And Johnson says, that “‘ many words are used without articles ; as, 
first, proper names ;” from which your giant infers that, whenever 
he finds a noun with an article, it is not proper, but common. In- 
deed! What will he say, then, to the names of ships; the Han- 
nibal, the Philadelphia, the Washington; are they common nouns? 
As to Murray’s dictum, it amounts precisely to what I admitted 
before; to wit, that, by common consent, the English language has 
become corrupted in the general use of proper nouns, with a plural 
termination, having merely the article the before them, as, “ the 
Browns.” I grant that proper names, in this particular case, have 
the distinctive terminating s appended to them; which fact Murray 
describes by the phrase “‘ used as common nouns.” But, again, I 
say, that it is an anomaly, a departure from the original purity of 
the language, and intrinsically wrong, although sanctioned by cus- 
tom. And again, I apply the term “ corruptor of language” to 
your ferocious correspondent, because he seeks to extend the false 
and erroneous principle to cases in which it is not necessary, not 
desirable, and not sanctioned by custom. 

But, after all, authority is the thing to decide between us; let 
us, therefore, resort to it. If my opponent can produce a single 
instance in which Johnson, or any other admitted writer of good 
English has used the phrase “ Misses Browns,” or ‘“‘ Misses Any- 
things,” (with the addition of the “‘s,”) or, of course; any phrase 
precisely analogous, and I do not produce three examples of equal 
authority for his one in support of my own doctrine, I will give mp 
the argument. And, unless he accepts this challenge, I shall cum- 
ber your columns no more on the subject, though he should “ roar 
again and again, even as ’twere any nightingale.” 





"ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


NOTAE PEREGRIMNI. 


BY N. T. ROSSETER, 








I nave left Niagara, perhaps for ever, and yet I would not will- 
ingly think that never again must I gaze upon its sublime glories. 

“ Will you have an upper room, sir?” said General Whitney, as the 
carriage wheeled to the steps and I sprang forth on the long piazza. 

“ Any where.” The next moment I was crossing the bridge— 
had paid my quarter, and was threading the mazes of Goat Island. 
Its thunder was pealing in my ear. I could see the “ silvery spray” 
rolling up in billowy clouds. And there—there it is; the Terrapin 
rock and that fearful bridge, it shook under my feet as I sprang out 
to the very verge ; glorious, glorious! No. I never can forget the 
feelings of that moment. For long years had I anticipated it. This 
is Niagara. I grasped the frail railing with a convulsive energy, 
and bent over the foaming abyss until my head grew dizzy, and a 
weakness as of a child came over me. 

I was alone then; the next time I stand there, I trust it will be 
with one whose soul congenial with my own will feel as I have 
felt—as I shall feel. 

This is “Lundy’s Lane.” I am standing on the spot where, 28 
tradition saith, “the slaughtered dead” were burned. No grass grows 
thereon; scathed and blasted, it seems a meet place for offering to 
War's insatiate fiend; there the hopes of many a youthful heart 
lie buried. What a place for a poet! Halleck, leave thy specula- 
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tions; Bryant, give up thy despatches ; strike the lyre, and give || to wander through the entangled forests. The stately deer, in all 


to “ Lundy’s Lane” a glorious immortality. I found there a 
leaden bullet buried deep in the body of a large and decaying tree ; 
twenty years hath it lain there in its wooden tomb; what changes 
have taken place since it last saw the light ; where now is the hand 
that moulded it? where the eye whose glance it followed! and 
“echo answers, where !” 

This is the St. Lawrence, and these are the thousand isles. The 
day is delightful, and how really splendid is the scene. The vast 
river stretching away for miles and miles, a sheet of burnished silver, 
dotted with beautiful islands; here and there a snowy sail resting 
upon its calm bosom, motionless, and looking as if suspended in the 
clear air; it is, indeed, a lovely sight. These islands too, are pretty, 
with their gentle slopes covered with slender and graceful trees; 
their curving shores, the little bays that stretch into their green re- 
cesses, and those log-huts with the blue smoke curling up in the 
pure sky; and see that beautiful boat, with her white sail and trim 
rig, how gracefully she moves along with scarce a ripple to disturb 
the glorious mirror she rests upon; and there sounds a rifle; do you 
hear the sharp echo ringing among the hills, and see the smoke curl- 
ing with a feathery lightness over the green tree-tops? 

We have just passed through one of the most lovely scenes I 


ever saw or imagined ; it was at the sunset hour, and the golden || 


rays of the descending orb were shed with a softened lustre over 
its breathing beauty ; the St. Lawrence, before its entrance into the 
lake of St. Peter, becomes contracted into a narrow channel, and it 
was while emerging from this that I beheld the scene alluded to. The 
banks on each side were low, but covered to the water’s edge with 
magnificent forest trees, stretching their gnarled and giant limbs 
over the still water, with every knot and leaf reflected in that liv- 
ing mirror with wonderful truth ; before us lay the placid, motion- 
less waters of the lake, reflecting from its bosom all the gorgeous 
tints of the sunset sky. Not a sail could be seen, not a house; it 
seemed as if we were the only beings tenanting the lovely soli- 
tude ; it breathed of another world ; all was sweet, still, and placid ; 
long may those giant trees remain in their native and unapproacha- 
ble grandeur, and that sweet lake, too, the same beautiful mirror, 
free from storm or cloud, and unbroken by a single envious ripple. 


VISIONS OF THE NIGHT. 

There are certain periods in the existence of rational beings, in 
which all the physical and mental powers yield the supreme sway 
to the imagination. These occur, either when the perfect torpor 
of sleep has bound up the intellectual with the physical energies, or 
when a fiery temperature, by its enervating influence, has created 
that peculiar intermediate state to which the felicitous appellation 
of “dreamy existence” has been applied. With the firs of these 


conditions all the world is familiar, and it visits equally the active’ 


and inert mind; the other, however, seems reserved for tempera- 
ments of a peculiar organization. In both cases, but more espe- 
cially in the last, the new despot, arrayed in robes of most fantastic 
hue, exerts over an ideal region a power which baffles the analysis 
of philosophy ; sometimes peopling her domains with subjects of 
transcendent horror, at others, with the brightest objects of un- 
mixed delight, and then running riot in the midst of a creation ex- 
ceeding in wildness the most untamed conceptions of Ovid. 

To these waking dreams I have been from my earliest youth 
strangely addicted, and owe to them many of the happiest moments 
of a checkered existence. Their shadowy outlines, however, fre- 
quently fade from my memory, like the early mist in summer or the 
path of a gallant ship upon the ocean, setting all recovery at defiance. 

Midnight of the twenty-sixth of July, a day to be remembered for 
its intense tropical temperature, found me listless and exhausted in 
the silent and deserted streets of this great metropolis. The very 
stones beneath my feet seemed coals of fire, and the heavens above 
a liquid and glowing concave. From well-known symptoms I was 
aware that I was rapidly passing, whether for weal or wo, into one 
of my old abstractions. St. Paul’s, with all her sober grandeur, the 
work of days and of a generation which have passed away, the si- 
lent city of the countless dead within her enclosures, whose monu- 
ments were scarce visible in the dark shadow of the sacred edifice, 
had just occupied my mind and excited thoughts of deep solemnity. 
I was endeavouring to call into renewed existence the beautiful, the 
gay and the wise, who there repose in the common bosom of their 
parent earth, and was placing in sad contrast their mouldering re- 
mains with their former loveliness. My eyes had for some time 


rested ona solitary, unassuming stone, which had often before spoken || 


to my heart volumes of tenderest import. It contained no pompous 
recital of virtues or achievements; it simply recorded the name 
and age of some lovely female, prematurely summoned to a better 
world. It was surmounted by an emblem of touching simplicity, a 
rose-bush, from which one lovely and just-opened flower had been 
rudely torn and cast upon the ground; beneath this was inscribed, 
“ Robertina. Obiit. ann. et. 18.” How long I mused, and what 
fancies passed through my excited imagination, I know not. I was 
only conscious of their existence by the conviction that they were 
gradually vanishing away, and were replaced by others of a different 
mood and texture. 

Dissonant, mingled and unearthly sounds drew my attention to 
an opposite quarter, now covered with cyclopean foundations, 
crowned with massive blocks of granite, where the hand of industry 
is rearing a column destined to announce to a remote generation 
the prosperous fortunes of an esteemed citizen. The whole of the 
immense space seemed at once “instinct with life;” and every 
thing on which the labour of man had impressed itself underwent a 
rapid metamorphosis. The limited boundaries of the space before 
me became expanded and varied. The luxuriant and wide- 1 
prairie sprung up before me, and was covered with the uncouth 
forms of the bison in countless numbers. The shaggy bear seemed 











| artist by whom it was painted, is the same Mr. Burford who exhibited 





its varieties, bounded over extended plains. The snow-white 
ermine issued cautiously from its concealed burrows. The rich, 
brown martin, with its elegant form and keen and lively eye, seemed 
in the act of pouncing on its prey, while its kindred sable reposed 
on the shaded banks of streams of perfect transparency, or sported 
gaily among the branches of the overhanging forest. The beaver 
too was there, with all its mimic rivalry of human architecture and 
social polity. My senses were absorbed, my powers of motion 
ceased ; the proud city had vanished, and the aboriginal forest with 
all its wonders was before me. 
tled into order, and an immense arena was filled with myriads of 
the shaggy inhabitants of the wilderness. They had assembled in 


| council! In their several tribes, though in unequal proportions, they | 


had contributed to the edifice whose proud outlines were before 


| them, and each claimed that its future name should record their 


deserts. The barbarous and unclassic title on its corner-stone was 


speedily obliterated ; but with regard to a substitute, * discord ruled | 
the hour;” and it appeared for some time dubious whether any | 
| authority short of the voluminous legers of the projector could de- 


cide to whose spoils the city would be most indebted for the orna- 
ment about to adorn her. The beaver pathetically urged the merits 
of his almost exterminated race ; the bison and the deer, the slaugh- 
ter of ten thousand herds; the ermine and the martin, the golden 


streams which had flowed from their less numerous but more costly | 
contributions. As is usual in assemblies of this kind, the important mat- | 


ter was committed to a select body of their gravest members, and the 
rapturous acclamations of the united throng which accompanied their 


report, “It shall be called Hide Hall,” startled me from my reverie. | 





THE FINE ARTS. 


NEW-YORK IN LONDON. 








WE copy from a late London periodical the following notice and des- || 


cription of a panorama now exhibiting in the British metropolis, the sub- | 
ject of which is our own proud and beantiful city. We believe that the 


here a panoramic view of the Falls of Niagara, some years ago. At any 
rate, we know that he has quite a reputation in this branch of the graphic | 
art. His great panorama of London, as seen from the spire of St. Paul's | 
cathedral, is a work of vast magnitude and extraordinary fidelity. 


PANORAMA OF NEW-YORK. 


“ Of all the cheap intellectual pleasures which London furnishes, un- 
doubtedly one of the and t is the delightful succession 
of representations of the beauties of nature and the constructions of art | 
which that admirable invention, the panorama, enables its inhabitants 
and visitors to enjoy. We have had a peep at the ‘ View of the city of | 
New-York,’ which will be open to the public, in Leicester-square, on 
Monday next. It is painted with all the vigour and reality of effect by | 
which Mr. Burford has heretofore so frequently distinguished himself; | 
and, as the commercial metropolis of the United States, is necessarily | 
a scene of much curiosity and interest, although not one of extraordinary | 
grandeur or diversity of character. The component parts of the view are 
thus simply and justly described by Mr. Burford :—‘ The present pano- 
rama was taken opposite the City-hall, about the middle of Broadway: | 
from this spot the eye embraces the whole city, but, from its being built 





| on nearly level ground, it does not present in itself any very marked or 


of the sea, beyond which are the shores of Long Island, and the town 
and wooded heights of Brooklyn; on the west is the Hudson, or North 
river, a mile in breadth, with a long line of shipping of all sizes and na- 
tions, to which the romantic town of Hoboken, and the graceful undula- | 
tions of the richly-cultivated and fertile shores of Jersey, form a splen- 
did back-ground ; to the south the bay presents its vast expanse of silver | 
water, studded with islands, some green and pleasant, with white villas | 
peeping from amongst the trees, others covered with formidable and 
frowning batteries, the view being closed by the heights-of the Narrows, | 
which, jutting forward with a sweeping bend, give a nearly circular form | 
to the immense basin. In the opposite direction the island stretches | 
about fifteen miles, until it is lost in the continental part of New-York, | 
from which it is divided by the Harlaem river; the whole, under a clear | 
state of atmosphere, and a particularly brilliant sky, forming a most 
lively, agreeable, and interesting scene.’” 


G. 8. NEWTON. 


We have sought in vain among our files of English papers and periodi- 
cals for some notice of this gentleman’s present state of health. Our 
readers will, no doubt, remember, that his death was announced some 
time ago in our city papers, on the alleged authority of private letters ; 
but. the report was quently contradicted by more authentic intelli- 
gence, which stated that he was yet living, although in a state which not 
only forbade the present employment of his graceful pencil, but gave 
little room to hope that it would ever be resumed. Since that time we 
have not been able to gain any definite information as to his condition, 
farther than that he was still an invalid, with scarcely a prospect of 
amendment. Nevertheless we are encouraged to hope better things; 
and more especially by a recent notice of an engraving from one of his 
pictures, in a London periodical, which makes no reference to his malady ; 
thereby leading us to infer that his health has been restored. We can 
scarcely think it possible that the writer of the notice should have com- 
mented on the picture without any allusion to the artist, if his condition 
were still as melancholy, as there can be no doubt it was, some time ago. 


romantic features. On the east it is bounded by the East river, an inlet | 
| 








AUDUBON’S BIRDS. 


These splendid engravings, as well as the skilful and enthusiastic artist 
and naturalist from whose drawings they are taken, are justly attracting 
a large share of attention in the British metropolis. The size of the 
plates exceeds all former precedent; they are no Jess than three feet 
three inches long, by two feet two inches broad; and upon this vast 
surface every bird is represented in its full dimensions. Yet large as 
the paper is, it is sometimes, (as in the case of the wild turkey,) barely 
sufficient for the purpose. In others, it enables the painter to group his 
figures in the most beautiful and varied attitudes, on the trees or plants 


The mixed assembly speedily set- | 
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Notice to all whom the same may eoncern.—Our perception of the differ- 
ence between meum and tum is sufficiently strong and accurate to enforce 
a proper regard and observance of the rights, privileges, and immunities 
of those powers, or properties, or conditions, (or whatever else they may 
|| be designated with greatest propriety,) at least in the absence of any pe- 
|| culiarly strong temptation ; and, if we do ever commit a breach of the 
|| tenth commandment, it is only when the natural weakness of human 
virtue is assailed by the presence or contemplation of some exceeding!y 
rare or beautiful object. Nevertheless, it is well to avoid temptation ; 
|| for there is t.uth in the scriptural saying, “ Let him that standeth take 
heed lest he fall,” and also in the Arabian proverb, “ The camel is sure- 
footed, yet he may stumble over a tent-rope.” Therefore, to come at 
once to the root of the matter, subscribers, who have left volumes of the 
Mirror at the office for binding, will oblige us by sending for them at their 
earliest convenience. We have thirty or forty bound volumes ia charge, 
waiting their owners’ attention, some of which have been left for several 
months ; thereby taking up room which we cannot well spare, receiving 
injury from dust, exposure and accident, and sorely tempting our virtue, 
when, (as is sometimes the case,) applications are made for baek volumes 
which we are not able to furnish. 





Musical taste—In nothing has this great city improved more within the 
|| last eight or ten years than in musical taste and knowledge. In the former, 
its population is already on a par, as a whole, with that of almost any 
European city; in fact, we will except only the Italian and.German ; 
|| and in knowledge we are fast gaining ground. This conviction has been 
forced upon us in the course of several recent visits to Niblo’s Garden, 
where, night after night, we have found large and delighted audiences, 
} clearly attracted by nothing but music ; for, beautiful as the garden un- 
|| doubtedly is, and delicious the ice-creams, etc., it is not to be thought 
|| that, for their sake alone, some six or eight hundred people could be found 








| ready and willing to flock to one place seven nights in the week, when 
there are so many other attractions claiming, or, rather, asking their pre- 
sence. It is true, that the price of admission is excessively low, when 
we consider the quality of the music provided ; twenty-five cents for 
such concerts as Niblo has got up is absolutely preposterous; but this 
only proves our position, inasmuch as it shows the existence of know- 
ledge and taste to perceive the merit of the performance. Apropos to 
this matter, Niblo deserves a great deal of credit for his exertions. Just 
| look at his band, and you will see in a moment how well he has catered 
| for the public enjoyment. His flute, clarionets, trumpet and violins are 
among the best, if not the best in the country; his piano is very good ; 
his trombone and double bass, (Cioffi and Casolani,) altogether beyond 
competition ; his harp, too, probably stands alone, on this side the Atlan- 
tic; his French horn and other less p t instr ts are in the 
hands of able performers ; and his singers much above mediocrity. His 
out-of-door band is good too; and, in short, his musical demonstrations 
this year, are altogether of very high character. But, with all this, we 
doubt very much whether another city or town can be named, of the 
same population, in which his call for the public favour would be so well 
and so steadily answered, taking the fact into consideration that his con- 
certs only come in fora share of patronage ; that others, of strong claims 
too, are going on, at the same time, in different parts of the city, each of 
which has its audience, and by nomeansa small one. There are “ con- 
cords of sweet sounds” every night at Palmo’s, with plenty of listeners ; 
others again at the Castle-Garden, which, as we understand, is a regu- 
lar cram at every performance ; Vauxhall, too, has its fair allowance of 
music and lovers thereof; and whosoever rambles along by the Park, 
between nine and eleven o'clock, will be sure to find an assemblage of 
citizens, enjoying, at once, the air and the noises put forth by the two 
independent gentlemen, who practise on bugles with a republican disre- 
gard both of time and concord, from the balcony of our friend Peale’s 
museum. Perhaps there are not many, at least of the rising generation, 
who remember what music we had, or, rather, the thing we had which 
was called music, some fifteen or eighteen years back ; we do ; but it is 
too painful to think of long enough for a description. It was horrible, 
and that is all we can say of it. But a change has come over us; and 
one, too, of beautiful promise, fast ripening to fulfilment. Phillips came, 
and we began to have a suspicion, not exactly of what music ought to 
be, but that what we had was something totally different. Now the very 
| sweep-boys whistle Rossini, as they tramp along the streets, and cor- 
| rectly too ; and the apprentices, in the pit, on Saturday nights, criticize 
Weber, and Mozart, and Meyerbeer, and divide themselves into parties 
under the rival banners of the Wood and the Malibran. 











The German, or American silver—A discussion has been carried on 
between some of the daily papers, touching the merits and properties of 
this substance, in the course of which we have been quite surprised to 
observe, that it is spoken of as a new thing under the sun. We have ro 
fault to find with the accounts put forth of its several virtues ; its dura- 
bility, beauty, freedom from tarnish, and close resemblance te silver, for 
which, by the way, its comparative cheapness makes it a capital substi- 
tute. But, as to the novelty of the thing, a greater mistake could hardly 
be made, if one were to try. It is a compound of copper, zinc, nickel, 
and a small portion of arsenic, and has been known for hundreds of years 
in China, under the rfame of white copper. It is sometimes also called 
Tombac, and Tutenag. Jn England it has long been used in the manu- 
facture of buttons, thimbles, etc., and table-plate of inferior quality. The 
article advertised in our city newspapers is, probably, an improvement 
upon that brought from China ; perhaps made by the substitution of iron 
or silver for the arsenic used by the Chinese in its preparation. 


Use of the magnet.—The incomprehensible power of the loadstone is 
now very ingeniously applied to the preservation of health and life, in the 
English manufactories of needles. The making of these indispensable little 
instruments, has always been dreadfully deleterious, owing to the fine 
stec] dust, produced in pointing the needles, being drawn with the air 
into the lungs in breathing, and by its irritation giving rise to con- 
sumption ; and it has been ascertained that few workmen employed in 
it reach the age of forty, and that most of them die at a much earlier 
age. But by using masks constructed of magnetized steel wire, the air 
is strained, as it were, from these sharp particles, by their adhering to 
the mask, so that all risk of pulmonary irritation is avoided, and needle- 











they frequent. Some are feeding, others darting, capturing, or pursuing 
their prey ; all have life and animation, 
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making rendered as healthy, ceteris paribus, as any other occupation. 
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VENETIAN BOAT SONG. 





A MUCH ADMIRED AIR—MUS!C COMPOSED BY MOZART—WORDS BY DAVID THOMSON. 
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MISCELLANY. 


THE FIRST KISS OF LOVE. 


On writing this word, we feel our breast fluttering beneath a clogging 
weight of fear, just as it did—we care not to say how many years ago. 
It is @ strange and a beautiful thing—first, innocent love. There is that 
in female beauty which it is pleasure merely to gaze upon; but beware 
of looking too long. The lustrous black pupil contrasting with the pearly 
white of the eye and the carnated skin—the clear, placid blue, into which 
you see down, down to the very soul—the deep hazel, dazzling as a sun- 
lit stream, seen through an opening in its willow banks—all may be gazed 
upon with impunity ninety-nine times, but, at the hundredth, you are a 
gone man. On a sudden, the eye strikes you as deeper and brighter 
than ever, or you fancy that along look is stolen at you beneath a drooping 
eye-lid, and that there is a slight flush on the cheek, and, at once, you 
are in love. Then you spend the mornings in contriving apologies for 
calling, and the days and eveaings in playing them off. When you lay 
your hand on the door-bell, your knees tremble, and your breast feels 
compressed ; and, when admitted, you sit, and look, and say nothing, 
and go away, determined to tell your whole story the next time. This 
goes on for months, varied by the occasional daring of kissing # flower, 
with which she presents you; perhaps, in the wild intoxication of love, 
wafting it towards her ; or, in an affectation of the Quixotic style, kneeling, 
with mock-heroic emphasis, to kiss her hand in pretended jest ; and the 
next time you meet, both are as reserved and stately as ever. Till, at last, 
on some unnoticeable day, when you are left alone with the lady, you, 
quite unawares, find her hand in yours, a yielding shudder crosses her, 
and, you know not how, she is in your arms, and you press upon her 
lips, delayed but not withheld, 

“ A long, long kiss—a kiss of youth and love.” 








THE FORTITUDE OF A PIG. 

The stoicism of a pig is enviable. The manner in which he receives 
the injuries heaped on him is no proof of it, certainly, but his mode of 
bearing them after they are inflicted, is truly his own. No creature on 
earth can make more noise than he does to prevent himself from being 
hurt; but that is excellent policy. He seems to know the value of the 


old proverb, “It is betier to prevent than to cure.” But when he finds | 
the thing is done, he is silent, and as patient as Job himself. Indeed, if | 


Job had been allotted to bear what a pig bears, we might be permitted to 
doubt his patience. The trials of swine are great. Some foreigner, with 
more sprightliness than justice, said, that “a pig was the only gentleman 
in England.” If the foreigner stood in the place of one, he would be in- 
clined to alter his opinion. 





RUSSIAN LADIES. 


The ladies eat and sleep so much, that they very early grow out of all 
shape and proportion ; and among them, of course, this excessive cor- 
pulence is thought particularly charming. The common people, on see- 
ing such a figure waddling along, generally exclaim, in admiration, “ How 
thick and beautiful she is!” They are almost all d and bedaubed 
with paint, even among the peasantry; and among the rich merchants’ 
wives, jet-black teeth are still esteemed a particular beauty. 








A CHARM TO OBTAIN A HUSBAND. 


Early on the first of March, the young maidens of the village of Stebun 
Hithe, (now called Stepney,) used to resort to Goodman’s fields, the only 
remains of which, now not built upon, is the Tenter Ground, in search 
of a blade of grass of reddish tint, the charm being, that the fortunate 
finder got a husband te her wishes within a month. 














PAINTING. 


Mr. Gordon, in his “ Personal Memoirs,” relates the following of John 
Bull :—A young artist at Florence, a Fr " ieur Averani, 
had extraordinary talent for copying miniatures, giving them all the force 
of oil. I had frequently seen him at work in the gallery, and I purchased 
a clever copy of the “ Fornarina of Raphael,” and one from the “ Venus 
Vestita of Titian,” in the Pitti palace, said to be the only miniature ever 
painted by this great man. It had a good deal of the character of Queen 
Mary Stuart, was painted on a gold ground, had great force, and was 
highly finished. I gave the artist his price, six sequins, and brought it 
to England. When I disposed of my vertu in Sloan-street, previous to 
my settling in Scotland, this miniature made a flaming appearance in the 
catalogue, and my friend, the late Mr. Christie, puffed it so well, that a 
certain Mr. F., a sort of broker, became the proprietor of this gem for 
fifty-five guineas. I thought I had done pretty well by this transaction, 
until I saw it advertised in the Morning Chronicle—a flaming puff—stat- 
ing, that an original portrait of Mary, queen of Scotland, the undoubted 
work of Titian, value one thousand guineas, was to be seen at No. 14, 
Pall-mall; price of admission, two shillings and sixpence. The bait 
took ; Mr. F. put three or four hundred pounds in his pocket by the ex- 
hibition, and sold the portrait for seven or eight hundred pounds. Here 
was I, an innocent accessory to the greatest imposition ever practised 
on the public. As a work of art, it was worth all I got for it, and I was 
offered nearly that sum from a friend who knew its whole history. I un- 
derstood that Lord R—k was the purchaser of this beautiful miniature. 








TO-MORROW. 


Whate’er the grief that dims the eye, 
Whate’er the cause of sorrow, 
We turn us to the weeping sky, 
And say, “‘ We’ll smile to-morrow.” 
And when from those we love we part, 
From hope we comfort borrow, 
And whisper to our aching heart, 
We 'll mect again to-morrow. 


But when to-morrow comes, ’tis still 
An image of to-day, 

Sutil tears our heavy eyelids fill, 
Still mourn we those away. 

And when that morrow too is past— 
(A yesterday of sorrow)— 

Hope, smiling, cheats us to the last, 
With visions of to-morrow ! 





ADVANTAGES OF FEMALE CONVERSATION. 


Talk to women, talk to women as much as you can. This is the best || 


school. This is the way to gain fluency, because you need not care what 
you say, and had better not be sensible. They, too, will rally you on many 
points, and, as they are women, you will not be offended. Nothing is of 
so much importance, and of so much use, to a young man entering life, as 
to be well criticized by women. It is impossible to get rid of those thou- 
sand bad habits which we pick up in boyhood without this supervision. 
Unfortunately you may have no sisters. But never be offended if a 
woman rally you. Encourage her. Otherwise you will never be free from 
your awkwardness, or any little oddities, and certainly neverlearn to dress. 





MUSICAL DOG. 
A letter from Naples mentions a most extraordinary little poodle dog, 
who, at the command of his mistress, perched himself on a music-stool, 
and howled the chromatic scale, and, at the same time, beat the keys of 


the pianoforte with his fore paws; he concluded his performance by a | 
| 


long shake, after which he made his bow and jumped down. 

















HANDEL AND DR. GREENE. 


Dr. Greene, a personal friend, as well as warm admirer, of Handel, 
brought to the great German an anthem of his own composition, request- 
ing the favour of his opinion and remarks upon it. Handel readily re- 
ceived the production, promised to examine it immediately, and invited 
the doctor to breakfast with him the next day. Dr. Greene accordingly 
waited upon the illustrious musician. Handel, who had inspected the 
composition, received him with cordiality, gave him an elegant breakfast, 
an4 treated him with every politeness, but constantly continued to evade 
his visitor’s questions respecting his opinion of the anthem. Greene, at 
length, too impatient to wait any longer for the great composer’s decision 
on the merits of his piece, exclaimed vehemently, “ My dearest friend, 
keep me no longer in suspense—tell me, I pray you—tell me what you 
think of my anthem?” Handel, who had found it scientifically written, 
but very deficient in melody, answered, “Oh, it is ver fine, my dear doctor, 
ver fine, indeed ; only it do vant air, and so I flung it out ov de vindow.” 

PHYSICAL EFFECTS OF MENTAL EMOTION. 

George Grokatchi, a Polish soldier, deserted from his regiment in the 
harvest of the year 1677. He was discovered a few days after, drinking 
and making merry in an ale-house. The moment he was apprehended 
he was so much terrified, that he gave a loud shriek, and was imme- 
diately deprived of the power of speech. When brought to a court- 


martial, it was impossible to make him articulate a word ; nay, he became 
| as immoveable asa statue, and appeared totally unconscious of what was 


going forward. Inthe prison to which he was conducted he neither ate nor 


| drank. ‘The officers and priests at first threatened him, and afterwards 
endeavoured to soothe and console him, but all their efforts were in vain. 
| He remained senseless and immoveable. His irons were struck off, and 
| he was taken out of prison, but he did not move. Twenty days and 
| nights were passed in this way, and he gradually sunk and died. 





WEDDING RINGS. 


The singular custom of wearing wedding rings, appears to have taken 
its rise among the Romans. Before the celebration of their nuptials, 


| there was a meeting of friends at the house of the lady’s father, to settle 


the articles of the marriage contract, when it was agreed that the dowry 
should be paid down on the wedding day, or soon after. On this occa- 


| sion there was commonly a feast, at the conclusion of which, the man 
| gave to the woman a ring as a pledge, which she put on the fourth finger of 
| her left hand, because it was believed that a nerve reached from thence to the 
| heart, and a day was then fixed for the marriage. 





PONTIUS PILATE. 
In the neighbourhood of Vienna, about twenty miles from Lyons, 


|| stand the ruins of a tall square Roman tower, called the Tour de Mau- 


conseil. The legends of the country affirm that this was the abode of 


; Pontius Pilate, and that ina fit of despair and phrensy, he threw himself 
| from its windows into the Rhone, where he perished. This point the 
| good catholics must settle as they can with the Swiss, who maintain that 


he drowned himself in a little Alpine lake on the mountain which bears 


| his name; and that the storms by which it is frequently agitated, are 
| occasioned by the writhings of his perturbed spirit. 
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